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Editorial Sidelights 


¢ JJOCHESTER, New York, “The Flower City,” has surely added to its 

floral and horticultural reputation by staging (April 13 to 22) the 

15th National Flower and Garden Show conducted by the Society 
of American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists. This Flower Show 
is the first and outstanding event in Rochester’s Centennial Celebration, and 
the attendance exceeded 200,000. As an educational institution in favor of 
better gardening, home beautification, and improved plants and flowers, the 
Flower Show has made a very prominent place. 


Flower shows everywhere are not only becoming more popular, with increas- 
ing attendance, but the shows are becoming more valuable from an educational 
standpoint. During the present season successful flower shows have been held 
at Boston, New York City, and other large cities. Incidentally, these flower 
shows have enabled this magazine to add several thousand new subscribers, 
and the Editor takes this opportunity of welcoming them to the ever-growing 
family circle of THe FLOwER GROWER readers. 


The Mrs. J. D. Eisele Rose illustrated on our front cover, and as described 
in the reading columns, has proved a particularly fine novelty during its years 
of trial and testing, and it seems to have established a place among the most 
popular of garden Roses. 


Dr. McFarland gives‘us a valuable discussion this month because he makes 
it timely, and tells Rose lovers how they may overcome some of the damage 
which Roses, in common with many other forms of vegetation, have suffered 
from extreme and long-continued low temperatures during the past Winter. 
Writers generally would do well to take a gauge from Dr. McFarland in his 
endeavor to lend a helpful hand to growers whose stocks have been damaged 
by unusual weather conditions. 


Mildred Lambert discusses “Outdoor Flowers for Decoration Day” in a 
brief, concise, and straightforward way which will. meet with the approval of 
manv home gardeners. 


“New and Worth-While American Glads,” as detailed by Coit O. Colburn, 
will interest Glad fans everywhere. Not only are some of the most unusual 
varieties discussed, but some of the highest rated and very best new things 
originated in the extreme East and extreme West of this Great American 
continent. 


Practical and artistic arrangement of flowers is a subject which has bothered 
us all at one time or another, and Dorothy Biddle has undertaken to tell us 
something along this line. Her article on “Arranging the Spring Flowers” 
is worthy of careful study. Future articles from her pen may be expected. 


Ruth Lee tells us about the use of flowers as favors, and those interested 
in entertaining during the Spring and Summer will find some very practical 
suggestions contained in the article “Flower Folks for Favors.” 


Those interested in Pools and Rock Gardens will read with interest the 
details of “Constructing a Natural Pool and Rockery,” which not only shows 
a photograph of the completed work, but gives a sketch of details of construc- 
tion, and describes the various steps of same. 


Miss Thomas in her Garden Club Department tells some of her experiences 
in Florida which will be interesting to those who have not been able to visit 
this interesting state. 


Queries and Answers Department has its usual feast of good things. Readers 
generally get much good out of this department of THe FLOWER GROWER, and 
no other department is as generally popular. 

Mapison COOPER 
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The Double Godetia 


There are many lovely things to be used in the middle ground of peren- 
nial beds. Too few of us have tried the hardy annual Godetia, which is 
admirably suited for this location and has the added charm of being 
less common. The Tall Double variety, rich pink, is illustrated above. 
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Rose,— Bonnie Prince; one of the creditable performers at Breeze Hill 


May Rose Relations 


S these words are written, in early 
March, we have just finished the 
coldest February recorded by the 
Weather Bureau in Harrisburg, 

within the limits of which Breeze Hill 
garden has suffered from a continual re- 
currence of near-zero and sub-zero tem- 
peratures. As I write I do not know 
how hard the season has been on the 
nearly eight hundred varieties of Roses 
which were flourishing at Breeze Hill 
when this Winter set in; but which, at 
this moment, may be anything but ready 
to do the 1934 bloom work. By reason 
of fortuitous circumstances, no protection 
had been given to the Roses, and if and 
as they do come through and bloom, they 
will give a new aspect of what Roses can 
endure. 

Also, as these words are written the 
1934 American Rose Annual is being com- 
pleted. It contains not only many dis- 
eussions of Rose hardiness, but that 
remarkable and extended study of Rose 
varieties included in “The Proof of the 
Pudding,” in which 50 observers tell how 
267 Roses have behaved for them. I am, 
therefore, rather “betwixt and between” 
as I write, but full of hope that despite 
the sub-zero temperatures, we will have 
Roses abundantly this year. I am par- 
ticularly concerned about the Hardy 
Climbers which are my high favorites, 
and of which more than a hundred vari- 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


Rose lovers will be interested in 
Dr. McFarland’s suggestions on 
the subject of minimizing Win- 
ter damage to Roses by proper 
treatment, and what he has to 
say about replacements and 
how best done. Roses in the 
North have doubtless been 
severely damaged, but this 
damage can be greatly reduced 
by careful handling as outlined. 








eties were alive at Breeze Hill at Christ- 
mas time and later, but may not be so 
now. 

Now many of those who read these 
words will have gone through the same 
sort of a Winter, which was general in 
Eastern United States. It is fair, there- 
fore, rather to take account of stock 
and endeavor to record and use the ex- 
periences of a hard Winter. 

First in point, I wish I could reprint 
one of the articles in the 1934 Annual 
which called attention to the fact that 


in one western case a hard Winter and 
a late freeze seemed to destroy the Roses, 
but did not. Those, even blackened as 
they were about the neighborhood of the 
bud, that were not thrown on the brush- 
heap, actually created new cambium and 
flourished. When I read this it reminded 
me of my own experience in the severe 
Winter of 1917-18. Breeze Hill gar- 
dens were not then nearly so extensive or 
so full of Roses, but such as we had were 
frozen to the ground—and all dead, as 
I first thought about it in the sad days 
of middle-March. Yet they recovered 
(most of them), and we never had finer 
Roses than came as the season went on. 

Therefore, the first part of this May 
message is to give the Roses a chance. 
If the seemingly injured Hybrid Teas 
have been heaped around with soil early 
in the Spring, one can usually tell by 
mid-May whether there is life above the 
bud sufficient to send out a shoot which 
ean then grow to satisfactory produe- 
tive condition. If there is no life above 
the bud, then the next job is to get rid 
of that Rose plant. 


EPLACEMENTS are a matter of im- 
portance. THe FLOWER GROWER 

for May is mailed late in April, and I 
suspect will be in the hands of all its 
subseribers by Mav Day. For the north- 
ern part of its influence there is yet op- 

















Rose,—Paradise, at Dr. McFarland’s Breeze Hill Gardens 


portunity to secure dormant Rose plants 
for replacements, though this opportu- 
nity will be qualified by the fact that in 
the Spring of 1934, good Roses will not 
be plenty, but quite the contrary. 
Replacements can usually be obtained 
in potted-plants, sometimes shipped in 
leaf, and I suspect that the so-called 
“nackage” Roses, the best of which is 
the “Fertil-Potted” type, will yet be avail- 
able. Of these I like the ordinary 
potted Roses least, for the reason that 
most generally the roots have been twisted 
and jammed and crammed into a pot in 
such fashion that when they get into the 
garden they seem to have assumed a sort 
of contemplative disposition in the roots, 
which only look inward and not outward! 
Very few times have I seen that these 
eurled roots do get out into the open 
ground and make the basis of a good sus- 
taining root-system for the newly-set 
plant. Most of the time they live a while 
on what is inside the root enclosure, and 
then “pass out.” The best of the pack- 
age Roses start smaller, and are free 
from this constriction. These I have 
repeatedly seen grow out through the tar 
coating and get busy in an excellent way, 
even when I have purposely abused them 
by keeping them out of the ground for 
weeks to see how much they would stand. 
Of course there will be offered many 
cheap package Roses, some even in the 
five-and-ten-cent stores. These are the 


sweepings of the nurseries, not always 
accurately named, bundled up any way 
that will get by. They are sometimes 
worth what is paid for them, but not 
much more. The thoughful May rose 
gardener is, therefore, urged to consider 
that despite the advertising claims of the 
promoter, he is not getting a fifty-cent 
Rose for a dime, or a dollar Rose for a 
quarter. He is getting, at best, no more 
than he pays for, and he is taking chances 
in varieties, understock, and all the rest 
of it. 

Hindsight, of course, is always worse 
than foresight. The foresighted grower 
will have all his plants in time, and they 
will be in the ground before these words 
are readab'e to him. If he must ruefully 
make up for forgetfulness, then let him 
do his best to get yvet-dormant, open- 
ground plants; and, when he plants them 
as late as May, prune them sharply and 
cover the whole plant with at least five 
inches of soil, so that it may have a 
chance to feel into its new root home be- 
fore it sends out the sometimes feeble 
shoots which the season will force even 
from half-dead plant tissue. Sometimes 
pretty poor material can be “ineubated” 
by this method into a substantial strue- 
ture for rose bloom. 


UT consider that some Roses will 
have pulled through. What will 


we be doing with them in May? 
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In the first place, they ought now to 
be given careful prophylactic treatment 
for the Summer’s prospective bugs and 
bothers. (Isn’t that a nice long word?) 
It really means preventive!) The use 
of some proper fungicidal material while 
the plants are yet dormant will tend to 
restrict the spore activities that the 
Spring rains will otherwise promote. 
When the leaves have begun to develop 
and are as large as a small lima bean, 
the regular spraying, not less frequently 
than once a week, should begin, using 
some sulphur or copper salt, or any of 
the combinations which will bring these 
poisons next to the invisible spores that 
produce visible black-spot and sometimes 
mildew. I must reiterate that you can’t 
cure black-spot when once it is in the 
leaf; it must be prevented. The spray- 
ing, I must again reiterate, must be 
thorough to be effective. At Breeze Hill 
we spray four ways, broadly described 
as “right and left” and “up and down,” 
so that both sides of every leaf are coated 
with the least possible amount of the 
spraying material. This is just as true 
if one of the protective dusts is used, and 
it is vital to make sure that this protec- 
tive coating is present before a rain 
rather than after it. The spores get 
busy in the presence of dampness. 

Then for early May treatment, and 
looking ahead toward the lovely June 
which is to follow, there is the pruning 
to consider, if it has not already been 
done. It ought to depend on the ideals 
of the gardener. If he wants tall Roses, 
he prunes them less heavily. If he wants 
big Roses nearer the ground, he cuts them 
with greater vigor. There isn’t any hard- 
and-fast pruning rule except that of ac- 
quired common sense. The fortunate 
members of the American Rose Society 
who have What “Every Rose Grower 
Should Know” will easily know how to 
prune with common sense and a sharp 
instrument instead of by rote and rule. 

Fertilization in the Spring is also a 
matter of common-sense achievement. If 
by any happy chance the Winter pro- 
tection has included manure, then the 
juices from this will have got into the 
ground and no other fertilizer is imme- 
diately necessary. If there is reason to 
believe that the ground is not definitely 
hospitable and ready with plant food, 
some one of the commercial all-purpose 
fertilizers of the type of Vigoro, can be 
sparingly used. 

Of course cultivation must be clean. I 
have no sympathy for the gardener who 
bewails weeds, beeause weeds have no 
place in a sensible garden, unless the gar- 
dener feels that there is such a surplus 
of vigor and fertility in the soil that he 
ean afford to have any of it diverted to 
plants which are not of his choice. 


In May is a good time to begin the 
social relationship of the Rose. Your 
neighbors have Roses. Talk about your 
experiences, your troubles, your hopes, 
with each other. That is a most profit- 
able way to begin a great Rose Summer. 
Don’t be discouraged, don’t expect im- 
possibilities. Do use such easily obtained 
knowledge as I have many times suz- 
gested in these papers. Do talk with 
others. Do be hopeful and reasonable. 
Don’t expect patent medicine results! 
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Building 
a Natural Pool 
and Rockery 


By 
RUTH H. LEE 


NYONE with a bit of imagination 

A and a little hard work ean con- 

struct a Natural Pool in their own 

back yard. Running water is always at- 

tractive, and this too ean be had with 
the right planning. 

A elay soil does not drain readily, and 
necessitates digging a deeper hole and 
providing a cinder layer between the 
clay and the cement to prevent the cement 
from cracking later on. Chicken wire as 
a reinforcement, strengthens the cement. 
Sandy soil drains well and a more shallow 
hole can be dug, along with special holes 
in the floor of the p»ol for Cat-tail 
pockets and Lily tubs. * 

If you have clay soil, mark out your 
pool margin with stakes, keeping in mind 
that an irregular shore line is more at- 
tractive, and dig thirty-six inches deep. 
Allow an extra twelve inches in the length 
and breadth for cement and rocks. Lay 
pipes as shown in Fig. 1. The drain comes 
just above the level of the water line. 
The inlet pipe for the waterfall, a little 
above the ground line, if the bank is 
sloping, otherwise the soil should be dug 
out a little around it, so it lies in a de- 
pression which will eventually be the 
overflow. Fig. 6. 

Lay six inches of cinders in the bottom 
of the pool. Mix cement in a 1-2-3 pro- 
portion, one part cement, two parts sharp 
sand, and three parts sereened gravel. 
Drive stakes into the bottom of the pool 
a uniform height and pour cement to 
within an inch of the top of the stakes. 
This gauges the height of the cement. 
Pull stakes out before cement sets. 


Place Lily tubs in position on floor of 
pool and cement rocks all around them 
to disguise and hold them, before cement 
sets. Fig. 2. 

Pockets for Cat-tails and semi-aquatie 
plants can be formed in the same way. 








Fi $ 4. Fig. & 
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Rocks built up on side 


a ¢ alat-fail pocket 
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Pool in the Garden of Dr. A. Van Kammen, First- 


Prize Winner (1931), in City-wide Garden Contest 


The rest of the pool is constructed the 
same as the one dug in sandy soil. 

If your soil is sandy loam, excavate 
twenty-five inches deep and lay water 
pipes as in Fig. 1. Dig holes in the 
floor of the pool for the Lily tubs, mak- 
ing them ten inehes wider than the 
diameter of the containers and as deep 
as the tub is high. Seoop out Cat-tail 
pockets along the edge of the pool, six 
to eight inches deep. Fig. 4 and Fig. 5. 

Pour a 1-2-3 mixture of cement into 
the bottom of the Lily tub holes, five inches 
deep, and set tub in place. Pour cement 
around it, making sure all eracks are 
filled. Fig. 4. 

Pour cement over entire pool floor five 
inches or more deep. When cement is 
uniform height, pull stakes and tamp in 
cement to avoid holes. 

Build up the sides above water line 
and set in the large flat stones. Fig. 5. 

Remember to have water line level with 
the surrounding ground if possible, so it 
can be seen at a distance. Soak stones in 
a tub of water before using, so they will 
not absorb moisture from the cement. 


Fig. 3. 
Cat lail pockets 





Ground. 
Diagram of shallow pockels 


Fig. @ 






As soon as the walls are set enough, 
cement the first row of rocks in place, 
careful not to get dabs of cement on the 
exposed surfaces of stone, as it looks 
unsightly later. Try to do all cement 
work in one day. 

Before the first layer of cement is dry, 
mix one part cement and one part sand, 
and trowel over the entire surface of con- 
crete one-half inch thick, to make the 
basin water tight. Lay a few short boards 
on the floor and then do the sides. 

Allow space between the rocks around 
the edge of the pool, for moss. Roughen 
the eement between the rocks, giving 
Sedums and Rock Plants something to 
cling to. Moss is especially effective as 
it gives the illusion of age. 

The day after the cement has set, fill 
the basin with water to “eure” the cement 
by causing slow setting, making cement 
harder and more durable. 

Put on boots and lay the remaining 
stones around the pool and eonstruct the 
Rock Garden at the Grotto end. 

Finally, construct the waterfall and 
grotto. This is something that ean be 
molded to the individual taste. The one 
shown in Fig. 6 is most simple to make. 
The depression near the inlet pipe is built 
up on all sides and flat rocks are placed 
to form a lip over the pool surface, all 
held together with cement. When the 
water is turned on, the shallow basin 
fills and overflows, the water flowing over 
the stone lip and forming a waterfall. 
The eave-like excavation under the lip 
forms a natural sound box for echo. 

Siberian Iris, Dwarf Iris, Sedums, Rock 
Cress, and Moss, make good bank plant- 
ing. Cat-tails, Pickerel-weed, Arrowhead 
and Cowslips do well in the shallow pock- 
ets. Water-lilies, Lotus, and Water- 
hyacinths can be planted in tubs in the 
actual pool. <A layer of clean white sand 
on top of the soil in the tubs helps to 
keep the pool clear and clean. 
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New and Worth-While American Glads 





Smiling Thru, a typical large-flowered vari- 
ety giving a mass of color on a sturdy spike 


OMES April! A vast impatience 
floods the soul of the gardener, 


especially that of the Gladiolus 

enthusiast. The maples are 
watched for evidence of new foliage, 
for when this appears one feels safe in 
entrusting precious Gladiolus bulbs to 
the ground and the elements. How the 
weeks drag until the stage is finally set 
for safe planting! 

Australia, Seotland, Germany, France, 
and Canada have contributed to the 
ranks of those varieties whose praises 
have been highly sung. All honor to 
them. But it is my honest belief that 
there is just as much satisfaction to be 
had in growing many of the compara- 
tively-little-known varieties originated in 
the United States, as there is in raising 
Glads from across our borders. 

’ll go even farther in this matter and 
put myself on reeord as believing that if 
one grows Gladiolus for their beauty, 
rather than to show what can be done 
with plenty of manure and artificial plant 
stimulants, that one will find more genu- 


By COIT 0. COLBURN, (Mass.) 


ine satisfaction in some of the domestic 
originations. My reaction to many of 
the new importations is that they are 
sadly lacking in gracefulness and decora- 
tive value. Any flower, whatever its place 
of origin, needs more than color and bulk 
to recommend it. 

In this broad land of ours there are 
many growers engaged more or less earn- 
estly in hybridizing. The result of this 
wide-spread endeavor is the development 
of thousands of new varieties, many of 
which find their way into commerce. 
Some of these should never be offered to 
the public, for their qualities are such 
that their advent contributes nothing to 
the progress of the Gladiolus, serving 
only to hold at a lower level the 
auality average of American Glads. 
On the other hand, there is a certain 
proportion of really fine originations that 
are quite properly introduced. Many of 
these achieve only limited distribution, 
far below that to which their merit en- 
titles them. 

Tf this article is to be helpful to those 
who seek new and lovely varieties for 
their gardens, I must speak specifically. 
What I will mention is a group of Gladi- 
olus made up of varieties that are not 
widely known, and vet, in mv sincere 
opinion, are lovely enough to bring joy 
to all who will grow them. 

In no sense is this brief listing to be 
considered comprehensive—it is quite see- 
tional, as a matter of fact, although that 
is due to cireumstances rather than intent. 
Still, the sectionalism is split definitely 
into two  widely-separated parts—the 
northeastern corner of our country, where 
T live, and the Northwest. So much for 
the location of the soil from which these 
to-be-deseribed Glads originally sprang. 


Let us first give attention to varieties 
that are predominantly pink, in one or 
another of its many shades, tints, and 
tones. In the list which we will consider 
there are not more than two or three that 
are extensively known, and even these 
deserve a much wider eirecle of friends 
among Glad fanciers. I will deseribe 
them in no planned order, but as they 
come to mind, starting with Gloriola (E1- 
lis), a gorgeous varietv that grew in my 
garden last vear for the first time. 

It really is too bad that Gloriola has a 
name so similar to Gloriana. It is con- 
fusing. Gloriana is one of my perennial 
favorites, and has a host of friends. Now 
eomes Gloriola, and folks seem to find it 
diffieult to make a place for the new 
beauty in their minds. Maybe my dumb 
way of presenting it is responsible in 
some cases. But make no mistake, Glori- 
ola is one of the finest Ellis has put out. 
It is a clear salmon pink with a yellow 
blotch on the lower segments. The warm, 
glowing pink of the upper petals fades 
into white at the base of the throat. 
Makes a fine spike, with five or more 
florets open in perfect condition. A tall 
grower. 

Another glorious variety is John Shar- 
man, a recent introduction by Eugene N. 





Fischer. It grows better than five feet 
high. Its flower spike is twenty inches or 
more in length, with six five-inch florets 
of glowing salmon-pink open at once. 
Throat color is brilliant orange-red on 
the lower petals, with darker color deep 
down in the throat. A feature of John 
Sharman is that the buds show color 
nearly to the tip of the spike even when 
only a few florets have opened. In my 
opinion this is Fischer’s best variety to 
date. 

Pinnacle (Arenius) is still another tall, 
stately Gladiolus that blooms six or more 
beautiful, open-faced florets at a time. 
In color it is pure deep-pink, fading to 
a lighter tone in the throat section of 
the upper petals. The petals are slightly 
ruffed. A vivid blotch of violet-red 
marks sometimes one, sometimes two 
lower segments. Large stamens of red- 
violet add to its beauty. A grand Glad. 

Quite different in type is Silverado 
(Brown), but equally beautiful in its 
class. It is a prim grand, with a two-foot 
flower spike earrying an average of six 
stylish, slightly-ruffled florets open. 
Their color is faint pink, with a touch 
of very pale yellow in the throat. Violet 
stamens. Tall, graceful plant. 

Among the very loveliest of Glads is 
Miss Joy (Blake). This variety was in- 
troduced by Farnsworth, who is some- 
times erroneously referred to as the orig- 
inator. It opens three large upper petals 
of a lovely, clear light-pink, with a white 
line through the center. The deep throat 
shows more white, with a touch of red- 
violet. The lower petals are pale green- 
yellow, tipped with pink, and earry the 
suggestion of a white line. Stamens pale 
blue-violet. The buds are pink, flushed 
orange-red. Opens five to seven well- 
placed florets in perfect condition. A 
choice one. 

Lady Lorene (Ellis) was new with 
me last year, and is now sure of a regu- 
lar berth, as the sport writers would say. 
An exquisite, soft, deep-pink with a yel- 
low throat. Large, beautifully-shaped 
florets, nicely placed on a strong, slen- 
der stem. A real beauty. 

-My Creole Belle (Stephen) is mighty 
nice. The upper petals are a clean, clear 
light-pink, the central one being slightly 
hooded. The medium-sized floret is trian- 
gular, and extremely pretty. Lower pet- 
als are white, with a tinting of very pale 
vellow carrying a tongue of brilliant red. 
Does not open many at a time, but color- 
ful-opening buds of a lovely orange-red, 
help to make the graceful spike truly 
charming. 

Lest you tire of pinks I offer for your 
attention five yellows of unusual merit. 
One of them originated in Oregon, while 
the others are indigenous to New Eng- 
land. They are quite different, each from 
the others, and all deserve wide recog- 
nition. 

Outstandingly pure in color in Bonny 
Scotland (Stephen), a new prim grand 
that holds no hint of green in its clear, 
lovely yellow. It is entirely yellow— 


— 


- 
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stamens, anthers, and everything. The 
lower petals are especially brilliant, and 
of somewhat deeper tone than the softer- 
colored surrounding segments. The sturdy, 
graceful stem carries 16 to 20 buds, of 
which 5 to 8 open at once. Very nice. 

Grace Clark (Gage) is another yellow 
prim grand, distinctive in its unusual 
softness of color. The upper petals—the 
center one hooded and the two side ones 
recurved—are pale yellow, slightly flushed 
with pale orange-yellow on the side pet- 
als. Two small lower petals are pale 
orange-yellow. Opens 5 or 6 large flo- 
rets, which are spaced to fit together 
most attractively. Little known but de- 
eidedly fine. 

Two varieties of Fisher’s origination 
furnish a real contrast. Castilian Lady 
is an intense light-yellow, with a flashing 
of pale orange-red on the lower petals, 
and a streak of brilliant orange-red 
through their center. Fine spike, open- 
ing five at a time. A new and worth- 
while addition to the vellows with mark- 
ing. Beth Osborne (Fischer) is a lovely 
grandiflorous of unique, refined coloring. 
Very pale yellow, beautifully flushed with 
pale orange-red, with lower petals of soft 
pale orange-yellow. A variety whose 
beauty is difficult to convey an adequate 
idea of in a description. 

Golden Chimes (Ellis) is a grand Glad 
of an exquisite primrose yellow, with a 
strong yellow throat marking. Pale lav- 
ender stamens add a distinetive touch. 
Has a tall, graceful, yet sturdy stem, with 
flower spike carrying 20 buds, 6 opening 
at once. 

In the thinly-populated orange divi- 
sion I recommend two unusual Glads,— 





Mary Elizabeth, one of the loveliest of 
the newer Gladiolus, combining size 
with beauty of form and coloring 
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Mary Capen (Fischer), and Edith Dean 
(Dr. Stevens). For beauty of color it 
would be hard to find a glad to beat Mary 
Capen in its class. It is a clean, light 
red-orange, with a deeper-toned throat 
marking, slashed with a streak of pure 
red. The medium-sized florets are prettily 
shaped, with slightly recurved petals. A 
fine cut flower. Edith Dean is similar to 
Orange Queen in formation, but a trifle 
larger and of a distinctive tangerine or 
burnt-orange color. The flower spike 
will grow to 22 inches and more, with an 
average of 17 buds on a graceful stem. 
A nice addition to any Glad patch. 

Two fine lavenders are contributed by 
Arenius. King Arthur is already fairly 
well-known. Well grown it is worthy of 
rank alongside stately Minuet, than which 
there is no finer lavender. In color, King 
Arthur is a light violet-red of strong 
value. The color extends deep into the 
throat, where there are slight markings 
of intense violet-red. Similar markings 
are often found on the tips of the petals, 
which are beautifully ruffled and fluted. 
Unopened buds show considerable color, 
enhancing the charm of the spike. 

If you like strong color you will enthuse 
over Lavender Delight (Arenius). Clear 
lavender, with more blue in it than is 
found in King Arthur. It seldom if ever 
flecks. One lower petal is marked with 
white in the throat, while two side petals 
earry white radial lines which disappear 
before reaching the tips. Opens 5 or 6 
good-sized, well-placed florets on a strong, 
slender spike. 

Smiling Thru is another Ellis origina- 
tion that is very pleasing, and especially 
good as a cut flower variety, having good 
substance and keeping quality. It is a 
tall, ruffled lavender-cream, opening 6 to 8 
large florets at a time. 

Three whites of unusual character and 
quality are among the elect of New Eng- 
land varieties. Outstanding is Mary Eliza- 
beth (Dr. Stevens), a splendid, slightly- 
ruffled grandiflorous with a pale yellow 
throat that shows no trace of green. An 
extremely beautiful Glad that always 
grows straight spikes, opening 7 to 10 
florets at once. Mrs. H. W. Wheeler 
(Fischer) is another white that will re- 
pay the grower. Large, slightly-ruffled 
florets that open beautifully. The throat 
earries a touch of pale green-yellow, and 
a slight penciling of red-violet. Violet 
stamens. Sturdy habit, throwing an 18- 
inch flower spike with 7 or 8 florets open 
at once. 

Winnie Mae (Brown) is the third of 
the trio. This is a ecreamy-white, with 
light-yellow on two small petals, and a 
faint suffusion of vellow over the faintly- 
ruffled upper petals as the floret opens. 
This fades when the flower is fully open. 
The three upper petals are broad, the 
side ones pointing horizontally outward. 
The lower three petals or segments are 
very small, with a faint line of dark red 
on each. The unusual petal formation 
gives Winnie Mae a beautifully distinct- 
tive appearance. 

Red is a color almost universally ad- 
mired, and of red Glads there are legion. 
Among the lesser-known ones of genuine 
merit I place Radiance (Arenius) in the 
front rank for beauty and unusualness of 
color. It is a rich, deep-red, with an in- 





Lady Dainty; an exquisite decorative variety 
that makes up in charm what it lacks in size 


clination toward the violet. Full of 
glowing warmth, and without marking. 
Large, well-placed florets, with several 
open on a long spike. A dandy. 

For sheer brillianey one ean not go 
astray in planting Will Scarlet or Red 
Prince. The satiny sheen of Will Scarlet 
(Brown) is lovely. Its petals are prettily 
ruffled, and its perfect]y-even orange-red, 
liberally displayed on a graceful spike, 
puts life into the garden. Red Prince 
(Fischer) is an aristocrat. Moderately 
tall, its 20-inch flower spike will average 
19 flaming buds, with six opening at once 
in a blaze of beauty. The handsomely 
hooded florets measure 41% inches, and are 
pure red, leaning toward orange-red, with 
an irregular blotch of dark-red marking 
the throat. 

A scintillating-searlet that I go for in 
a big way is Gen. Canby (Ellis). It 
fairly sings across the garden, and closer 
approach discloses a feathering of yellow 
in the throat that gives a joyous kick to 
the ensemble. You can’t help liking it. 
Commonwealth (Brown) is a more mas- 
sive flower of light-red, with a brilliant 
red throat and a flecking of speectrum-red 
on the tips of the petals. Its sturdy spike 
earries 15-16 buds, of which five or six 
will open at a time. 

Another of Brown’s that is decidedly 
distinct from the average run is Mme. 
Curie. Its color is a rich, dark red-violet, 
changing to light red-violet in the upper 
part of the throat, the whole suffused with 
a silverv pale-blue. The lower petals are 
pale-yellow deep in the throat, with a 
lovely marking of red. Six large florets 

(Continued on page 222) 








Arranging the 
Spring Flowers 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE 


OST of us have had few cut 

flowers in our homes during the 

Winter months. Now suddenly 
the lavish Spring is upon us. There is 
a wealth of flower material at our dis- 
posal—flowering shrubs offer their color- 
ful sprays, fruit trees spare us branches 
of their sweet-scented blossoms, and there 
is the abundance of spring flowering bulbs 
to choose from. How shall we best use 
these spring treasures—the apple _blos- 
soms and the waxy syringa, the golden 
daffodils, the brilliant tulips, the wistfully 
beautiful white narcissus? 

Generally speaking, the more material 
we have to use in a decorative arrange- 
ment the more difficulty we are likely to 
meet. The most beautiful results may be 
produced with the seantiest supply of 
sprays and flowers. One spray of blos- 
soms alone in a container allows for a 
just appreciation of every part—of the 
twisted branches and the characteristic 
leaves, of the gentle curves of every bud 
and flower. <A vase containing a half 
dozen or more branches, while giving an 
effect of luxurious opulence, is apt to lack 
distinction, and cannot have so much 
beauty of line as the simpler arrangement. 

With sprays of flowering shrubs and 
fruit blossoms, a modification of the 
Japanese manner is most attractive. A 
few rules must be observed in such 
arrangements. If there is but one spray, 
it should be in height at least one and a 
half times the average diameter of the 
flat bowl from which the arrangement is 
to spring. Select a branch with a curve 
in it, if possible one with a double curve. 
Wedge your branch solidly into a substan- 
tial container, and see that, whatever the 
eurves may be, the highest point of the 
branch comes over the flower holder. 
Place your arrangement to one side in 
your bowl, not in the center. If three 
sprays are used (and an odd number of 
sprays is always preferable to an even 
number, so we never use two sprays), let 
them be of different heights, the tallest as 
suggested above. Shrub and tree branches 
should always be arranged in heavy pot- 
tery or metal containers, and preferably 
in dark colored ones. A few stones piled 
over and around the flower holder will 
help to steady the group, and will not in 
any way detract from the appearance. 

Branches of trees and flowering shrubs, 
such as lilae, apple, pear, ete., will live 
longer in water if the bark is peeled from 
that part of the branch which is to be 
under. water, or if the bottom of the 
woody stems are bruised with a heavy 
object. 

And now let us bring indoors a few of 
the flowers with which May decks the 
garden. Again we must remember that 
the commonest fault in arranging flowers 
is the use of too much material. Select 
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Echibited by the Garden Club of America at the International Flower Show 


just a few, perhaps three, of the finest 
golden trumpeted daffodils the garden 
offers. A few -of the leaves will be 
wanted. Make sure that your flower 
stems are of different lengths. Select a 
solid, low bowl, and an inconspicuous 
holder. Let the daffodils spring from the 
water in the bowl as though they were 
growing in the earth. If you cannot resist 
a larger group of blooms, put a dozen or 
more fine narcissi into a ginger jar, and 
budding branches of forsythia, honey- 
suckle, lareh, or even horsechestnut, will 
make a perfect combination. 

Neither light, glass containers, nor 
heavy metal ones, are appropriate for 
these spring flowers. There must be a 
balanee between the flowers and the econ- 
tainer—in eolor, in form and in texture. 
An unornamented vase is de- 
cidedly the best; the lines should be simple 
and strong, as are the outlines of the 
flowers themselves. Always it must be 
remembered that the flowers are the im- 
portant thing, and the container entirely 
subordinate. 

When it comes to tulips, their colors 
offer us unlimited variety. Let us use 
pale vellow tulips in pewter, a group of 
the mauve ones in a pink lustre vase, some 
of the deep erimsons in a bow] of gray Bel- 
gian erackle pottery. A bunch of breeder 
tulips with a few sprays of Japanese 
Maple in its delicate shades of red an‘1 
green is gorgeous in an old copner bowl. 
Combine some of the bronzy tulips with 
the most delicate yellow ones, and if the 
garden offers them, with wallflowers. The 


bow] or 


brown and orange and yellow tints will 
make a marvelous combination. White and 
bright red or white and purple tulips 
should not be used in an arrangement to- 
gether, any more than they should be 
planted together in the garden. There is 
too great a contrast. If tulips of de- 
cidedly different colors are used in making 
an arrangement, care must be taken to 
see that they are not “spotted” in; group 
the flowers of one color: together, and 
see that the darker colored flowers have 
somewhat shorter stems, to give weight to 
the lower part of the arrangement. Do 
not have “equal ranging,” that is, the 
placement of the flowers all at the same 
level. The blooms that are furthest open 
should have the shorter stems; those 
nearer the bud stage should be the high- 
est in the vase. If tulips are combined 
with other flowers, do not sandwich or 
spot them in, but group the flowers of a 
kind together. 

Window sill flower arrangements are 
inereasingly popular, and few flowers are 
so successfully used for this purpose as 
the spring bulb blooms. Try on your 
window sill a few jonquils in one of the 
flat plain glass flasks or cylinders that are 
so favored now. Remember that the dee- 
orative value must be twofold—to be 
seen from outside and inside. Use a glass 
or other inconspicuous flower holder, or 
a strip of one-half inch wide lead can be 
looped around the flower stems, and then 
over the side of the vase or jar. The sil- 
houette of the stems against the light is 
half the beauty of the picture. 
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Flowers for 


Decoration Day 


By 
MILDRED LAMBERT 
(Indiana) 


ECORATION DAY is the Mecea 

toward which all flower growers 

set their faces for it is the one 
day in all the year when flowers are most 
desirable. As the weather varies in every 
locality, with each year, the blooming 
season of such shortlived blooms as 
Peonies and Iris cannot be depended 
upon. So it is well to plant several 
different perennials that bloom about 
this time, in order to insure flowers for 
the cemetery. 

A few years ago there would some- 
times be only Syringas and pink Roses, 
and as decorators wended ‘heir way to the 
churchyard they would earry loads of 
these hardy flowers. However now there 
is a demand for more variety in color and 
kind, and we are striving to raise enough 
so that if one variety fails another will 
be sure to come on just right. 

Of the common flowers which we class 
as weeds as to their tenacity and wealth 
of bloom, the Centaurea Cyranus or 
Bachelors’ Buttons, Calliopsis, and hardy 
Marguerite, can always be depended on 
and cannot be gotten rid of in the garden. 
These are small and plentiful and.can be 
used to ‘fill in” with the larger, less 
abundant blooms. 

The hardy flowers which are best for 
the all-purpose garden, when time and 
space are scarce and blooms are always 
desirable, are the Delphinium, Gaillardia, 
Pyrethrum (Painted Dasies), Gypsophila 
(Baby’s Breath), early Shasta Daisy, 
Coreopsis, Aquilegia (Columbine) and 
Dianthus Barbatus (Sweet William). Of 
these, all are perfectly hardy except the 
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Tall, stately spikes of Delphinium, the aristocrats of 











A bed of colorful Sweet Williams, in rose, red, white, and 
variegated, provides armsful of Bouquets for Decoration Day 


Sweet Williams, which are best treated 
as biennials; the seed should be sown each 
Summer, (any time from early Spring to 
the middle of the Summer,) so they will 
get a good growth before cold weather; 
they will then yield an abundance of 
beautiful colors the next Spring. 

If Gaillardia and Delphinium are sown 
in the early Spring, they will bloom in 
the Fall of the first year, and again the 
following Spring at the usual time. 
There is generally so much to be done in 
the early spring months in the flower 
garden that we usually sow the seed of 
these perennials during the Summer and 
keep them well watered and shaded dur- 
ing the hottest part of the day while they 
are small; then transplant into their 
permanent places any time from Septem- 
ber to November, whenever weather con- 
ditions are favorable (which means 
cloudy, cool, showery); or after the 
intense heat of the Summer is past. 

And on Decoration Day there will be 
a profusion of bloom as well as a great 
variety of both kind and color, for the 
blooming season of all of the above- 
named perennials is quite extended, so 
that if they begin blooming early, the last 
of the flowers are still out at Decoration 
time; and if the season is late, the first 
blooms can be used. 

These plants can be purchased from the 
florist, if desired, in the early Spring, 
and will bloom the first season. But they 
should be moved in April so that they 
will take root and give a healthy normal 
bloom by the time Decoration Day comes 
along. The best time to move them how- 
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the garden, are gorgeous in shades of blue and lavender 





ever, is in the Fall, so they can be let 
alone the next Spring until after they 
have bloomed. 

There are many other flowers which 
ean be made to bloom at this time of 
year, but the above-named are of easiest 
culture and the hardiest bloomers. We 
nearly always have Lemon Lilies and 
Iris. The Garden Pinks come up year 
after year, but the Double Pinks should 
be started early indoors; and the Pansies 
should be sown the Fall before, or in 
January or February indoors, in order 
to be in bloom for Decoration Day. 
Pansies are very satisfactory for decora- 
tive purposes for they can be taken up, 
plant, bloom and all and reset in the 
cemetery. And, even if the summer 
drouth and heat get the best of them, 
they are far more enduring for the time 
being than a bouquet of cut flowers. By 
ten o’clock on a sunshiny Memorial Day, 
the eut flowers are mostly wilted, while 
the growing Pansies are fresh and frag- 
rant, nodding and smiling for many days 
and ofttimes all Summer. 

The hardy flowers or perennials named 
in this article are best for surety of 
bloom, for they will grow in any soil 
although they naturally thrive better, as 
do all plants, where they get some 
nourishment—either rotted manure or 
commercial fertilizer. They require little 
or no attention after they are placed in 
their permanent bed and will burst into 
bloom of their own accord giving the 
gardener color galore ready to hand. And 
with such a variety there will always be 
something in bloom Decoration Day. 


Crater Lake a ‘“SDew-Pond”’ 


{7 is reported that the famous Crater 
Lake in Oregon (sometimes  sup- 
posedly fed by underground springs), is 
really supplied with moisture from the 
atmosphere only. This has been deter- 
mined by a more systematic series of 
explorations. The lake has no known 
outlets or inlets. 

In Europe there are places which are 
known as “Dew-Ponds” which are kept 
filled wholly by atmospheric moisture and 
the word dew explains how;—the ponds 
form where dews are frequent and heavy. 
An article on this subject from a Eu- 
ropean source, with editorial comment, is 
on the Editor’s desk for future use, as 
space permits. 
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Editorial Notes 


NOTES FROM FLORIDA 


NE thing impresses itself more and 

more on my mind as I sojourn in 
Florida—that no spot on this Earth 
allows people to enjoy the best of every- 
thing without working for it. For in- 
stance, gardens. 

Who of us of the Northland, doesn’t 
picture this southeastern corner of our 
country as the very paradise of flowers, 
because Many, many years ago a certain 
Spanish gentleman landing here on a 
bright Easter morning was impressed by 
the flowers he saw and named the land 
Florida. 

Yes, there are flowers, not only at 
Easter time but in December, January, 
February; and I suppose every other 
month. 

Coming out of a land of snow and ice, 
and landing within two or three days 
(one if by plane), where snow is un- 
known, and such vines as the Bignonia, or 
Flame Vine, and the brilliant red Bou- 
gainvillaeas are a riot of color, to say 
nothing of great Hibiscus and Poinsettia 
shrubs, the first impression is, this is 
indeed a land of flowers. 

A visit among the many gardens shows 
them to be much like our own as to size 
and general design. The pool has become 
here, as with us, an almost certain feature, 
likewise the rock garden. 

The latter is more difficult to achieve, 
in this low sandy land, but gardeners, 
nothing daunted, have obtained their 
rocks from some favored sections of the 
state. 

Then there is usually the bird bath and, 
about as with us, the oceasional sun dial 
and gazing ball. Unfortunately, one often 
sees dogs, rabbits, and so on, of wood or 
clay, showing that Floridians haven’t 
escaped that tawdry fever. 

While there is a difference between 
northern and southern gardens, it is not 
as great as one might expect. In the 
rock gardens are many strange, or par- 
tially strange plants, too tender to endure 
a cooler climate. The familiar ones 
among the semi-tropical plants are those 
found in our greenhouses or econserva- 
tories, or having hardier relatives in our 
own gardens. The various species of 
Sempervivums (Hen and Chickens) and 
another plant which looks much like them 
are, in hardier forms, not unknown 
to us. 

Many of our annuals bloom all Win- 
ter in Florida, and I suppose if kept 
watered can be had continuously. Janu- 
ary, I was told, is the best time for 
sowing their seed. One sees Nasturtiums, 
Petunias, Snapdragons, Candytuft, Sweet 
Alyssum, and many others; but not all 
growing as freely as they do farther 
north. In faet, it is only when they are 
well fed and watered that they really 
thrive. 

It is very evident that Florida garden- 
ers have to work much harder to get 
results, except with plants especially 


suited to the soil, than we do. There is 
a variation in the soil here as in other 
states, but the predominating kind is 
sandy, which does not retain nourish- 
ment and moisture. Such soil has to be 
frequently stimulated with bone meal or 
other plant food. 

{ never saw a greener, more beautiful 
lawn than the bowling green at Lakeland, 
in Polk County, Florida. Inquiring what 
grass it was, I was told “Italian Rye. 
We have no grass here so we have to 
make some, and Italian Rye does best.” 
Could we use it for lawn? That was my 
first thought, but the more common sense 
afterthought soon followed. It’s an 
annual; would we care to start a new 
lawn each year? Hardly. In southeast 
Florida three kinds of grass are used 
quite effectively: Centipede, St. Augus- 
tine, and St. Anne’s. The St. Augustine 
send down roots at each joint and also a 
tuft of leaves above. From its manner 
of growth one would think it must spread 
very rapidly. 

A little observation in any new state 
or country soon teaches one that no one 
place has all of the advantages nor all 
of the disadvantages. Probably climate 
is unanimously counted as Florida’s 
greatest asset. Certain it is that; that 
is what doubles the population during 
the Winter months. Snow and ice are 
practically unknown, but there are cold 
and biting winds. The period during 
which cold spells may be experienced is 
of short duration, but the lack of ade- 
quate heating makes one realize the cold 
more than in northern states. 

Everywhere you hear, “We cannot 
raise perennials.” I suppose it is not 
the soil, or our annuals would fail too, 
but probably the lack of an opportunity 
to rest during the Winter tucked away 
under the snow. 

Southern gardeners never know the joy 
of watching a garden awaken. I couldn’t 
imagine them joyfully reporting the first 
Robin or the first snowdrops and Cro- 
cuses. They are not, however, entirely 
without early Spring joys such as the 
Mocking Birds once more filling the air 
with their delightful musie and _ the 
orange trees scenting it with their equally 
delightful perfume. These two Spring 
joys seem to belong together in the citrus 
sections of Florida. 

I am told most of our Spring bulbs 
will not thrive in Florida. Narcissus are 
said to, but were out of bloom very early 
in January. Northern people residing 
here have tried Tulips and failed. 


Would we of the North be satisfied to 
give up so many of our most-beloved 
garden treasures? Beloved with an extra 
zest because of the long period when our 
gardens are snow scenes. 

The following gleaned from “Mary 
Cary” is easily appreciated by northern- 
ers, but not likely to be by native south- 
erners: “This is a grand day. The Cro- 
cuses are peeping up just as pert and 
pretty. The little brown buds on the 
trees have turned green and are getting 
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bigger every day, and even the air feels 
like it’s had a bath. I just love the 


Spring. Everything says to you: ‘Good 
morning. Here we are again. Let’s 


begin all over’.” 


By now (March 8) it seems as though 
Robins must have started on their return 
trip to the North, for they. are usually due 
in Central New York by the middle of 
this month. I have anxiously watched 
for them here in Florida, but so far have 
seen none, nor have I heard of any. 
Some time ago I was told that they were 
probably in the strawberry fields. That 
is about the only fruit I have seen that 
they would eare for. I did see, a few 
days ago, a Mulberry tree loaded with 
berries, many of them ripe. However, 
strawberries are too numerous for the 
Robins to spend their time coming into 
the city for a few Mulberries. The 
Mocking Birds may have those. 





Useful Hints for May 


ELL, Mr. or Mrs. Gardener, what 
is there in the work line that doesn’t 
come into May? 


Spading, sowing, spraying, transplant- 
ing, weeding, cultivating, yes, harvesting; 
as many faded blossoms must be clipped 
off to keep the garden looking neat. 


Peonies are ready for their supports 
and some of the other perennials will 
need staking. 


Spray early to ward off insect pests 
and disease germs. Mildew should be 
prevented by using sulphur very early. 
Rambler Roses especially need it. Then 
there is a pink Spiraea that used to be 
ealled Queen-of-the-Meadow, that late 
years is apt to be entirely ruined by 
Mildew. It can be saved if sprayed early 
and often with lime-sulphur. 


Perennial weeds should have been de- 
stroyed in the Fall, before they went to 
seed, but loads of new annuals will be 
coming up this month. They are easily 
eradicated if taken in time. 


Watch out for your labels. Some of 
them may have been displaced during the 
Winter. There is nothing more impor- 
tant than keeping your plants labeled. 
Be sure that your plan contains the 
names and exact location also. When 
names are lost or forgotten, the plants 
are in a great measure lost. They may 
be thriving but are unknown, and much 
of the pleasure they might have given 
is gone unless someone can identify them 
again. 


May is a wonderful month in which to 
remember sick friends with the early 
Spring flowers. There is no season when 
flowers are quite so weleome—another of 
the joys of Spring after a long Winter. 


The birds are nesting this month, 
many of them during the earliest days 
of May. See to it right away that bird 
houses are cleaned out and ready to rent. 
Robins usually have their first brood 
hatched about the middle of April, but 
they do not bother very much with 
houses; a closed blind, cornice under the 
eaves, or a fork in a tree suit them. 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary from the Catalogues 


NE of the minor tragedies of gar- 

dening is that in America we have 

no society which undertakes the 

testing of new varieties and species 
of plants. In England, such work is 
done in a magnificent fashion by the 
Royal Horticultural Society, an organ- 
ization so outstanding in its field that 
hundreds of Americans are glad to be- 
long, even though they cannot take advan- 
tage of the lovely gardens of the society, 
and cannot visit the outstanding floral 
shows that are held each year. 


There have been rumors of late that 
such a society might be formed in Amer- 
ica. My mind naturally turns to a con- 
sideration of some of the new and rare 
flowers which it might include in its tests. 
Here are some that might be good enough 
to win an Award of Merit: 


A PERENNIAL OCYNOGLOSSUM 


hens gardeners have found the an- 
nual Cynoglossum, or Chinese-for- 
get-me-not to be a valuable blue plant. 
Now there is a perennial variety, Cynog- 
lossum nervosum, which ‘was recently 
given an Award of Merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 

In habit it much resembles a_minia- 
ture Anchusa, and grows from fifteen to 
eighteen inches high. Beginning in May, 
it bears fine spikes of clear, pure-blue 
flowers for several weeks. It is not a 
liberal seeder, so that seed is still fairly 
high in price. 


ANOTHER HABIT ALTERED 


AG we have a reversal of. habit. 
This time the plant is a Rudbeckia, 
a genus which has given us many fine 
perennials. Here is an annual Rudbeckia, 
Kelvedon Star, which promises to excel 
its perennial relatives as a reliable source 
of cut flowers. In fact, one of the coun- 
try’s largest seed houses is now recom- 
mending this variety to its florist ecus- 
tomers for this purpose. At the same 
time, this variety makes an outstanding 
bedding plant. 

Planted outside in May, it will be in 
full bloom by September, and will con- 
tinue until destroyed by frost. If planted 
inside in February, it can be had in bloom 
by June, and will continue until frost. 
The colors vary considerably, but are 
mostly dark-brown-centered flowers, with 
a zone of mahogany-red, and with bright- 
yellow or orange petals. 

This plant is a vigorous grower, and 
should be planted at least eighteen inches 
apart. The colors combine well with 
crimson-reds or blues. 


A PINK “SHASTA DAISY” 


HRYSANTHEMUM MAWILI is not 

really a Shasta Daisy, though it does 
resemble one in form. The flowers are 
rich-pink in color, about two inches 
across, and are borne on one foot stems. 
It is perfectly hardy, and from tests made 
last Summer, it promises to be an out- 


By R. M. CARLETON 


standing addition to our gardens. It 
does well in the rock-garden. For best 
results the soil should not be too rich, 
and must be well-drained. 

An additional attraction is its silvery 
foliage. 


AN ALL-RED ANNUAL GAILLARDIA 


| 487 year, one of the best perennials 
added to American horticulture was 
the new Gaillardia, Burgundy. The intro- 
duction of this perennial, all-red flower, 
inspired one hybridizer to work for a 
similar color in the annual type. This 
is called Indian Chief, and the rufous- 





Gaillardia, Indian Chief 


coppery color of the flowers makes this 
name most appropriate. 

From May-sown seed it will bloom in 
late July and will continue in flower 
until frost. The plants grow about a 
foot high. The individual flowers are 
about two and a half inches across, and 
are borne in great profusion. It is still 
so new that a few off-color flowers must 
be expected from seed. 


A NEW BELLFLOWER 


NE of the startling new perennials 

is an extra-early Chinese Bellflower, 
that bears the burdensome name of Pla- 
tyeodon grandiflorum praecox gigantea. 
When grown from seed sown in early 
Spring, it begins to bloom in August at 
a height of only five inches, but the 
second year will grow two-and-a-half- 
feet tall. The flowers will grow as large 
as four inches across, in varying shades 
of blue. 

For some reason, the Platyeodons are 
not as well-known as their merits deserve. 
They are among our most reliable peren- 
nials, coming up year after year when 
once established. They start growth so 
late in Spring that late frosts never nip 
them. The children are always delighted 
with the unopened flowers, which resem- 


ble inflated balloons. If the eut stem 
ends are burned with a match (to prevent 
excessive bleeding) the flowers will last 
for days in water. 


PINK PERENNIAL CANDYTUFT 


HO hasn’t wished that the white 

perennial Candytuft would bloom for 
a longer period, and was available in 
some color other than the chalky white of 
the common type? 

One American seedsman has answered 
this wish with the species Iberis jucunda, 
which promises to be an outstanding 
perennial in a few years. While the 
dark-green foliage is less than three 
inches high, this variety will attain ten 
inches in height when in bloom. It begins 
to flower at the same time as the white 
variety, but continues for nearly two 
months. The flowers are a bright apri- 
eot-rose when first opened, and fade to a 
pale rose. 

Like its relatives, it is perfectly hardy 
either in the border or the rock-garden. 
In two years my one plant of this species 
has made a shrubby eushion of dark- 
green foliage nearly a foot across. 


NEW AND RARE SALVIAS 


‘Te most people a Salvia in any color 
other than red would seem almost im- 
pious. We are so accustomed to seeing 
these blazing red “Firecrackers” along 
the streets of our suburban towns that 
we cannot think of them in any other 
colors. Yet several other colors are 
available, all of them far more beautiful 
and interesting than the ubiquitous scar- 
let type. 

To my notion, the loveliest of these 
is the new and rare Salvia hormium, Oz- 
ford Blue, in which the flower bracts are 
of a clear, pure hue that cannot be found 
in any other annual. While my own 
plants of this were not as free-flowering 
as the best scarlet types, they were so 
outstanding in color that even a single 
flower-spike to a plant would have repaid 
the space they occupied. 

A second distinctive color, available as 
yet only from England, is Salvia splen- 
dens, Parma Violet, a gorgeous shade 
that can be matched only by the brightest 
violet-colored satin. Another similar- 
colored variety is Indian Prince, violet- 
purple in color; which is available from 
American seedsmen. 

One of the novelties which attracted 
much attention last year was a white 
Salvia, S. splendens alba. In England 
this variety was introduced as White 
Pearl, which gives an accurate idea of 
the color—a pale rose-flushed, pearly 
white. 

Another sort which has not yet reached 
this country is Perle Rose, which has 
bracts of bright-rose, shaded with salmon 
pink. 

All of these Salvias grow about eight- 
een inches high, and require the same 
eultutre as the older varieties. 
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May-Day and May-Day Customs 


By MRS. HARRIET SQUIER WALLACE 


“Hail, sacred thou, to sacred: joy. 
To mirth and wine, sweet first of May; 
To sports, which no grave cares alloy ; 
The spritely dance, the festive play.” 


‘I been a rambling all this night, 
And sometime of this day, 

And now returning back again 
I’ve brought you a garland gay. 


A garland gay I brought you here 
And at your door 1 stand. 
Tis nothing but a sprout, but ‘tis well budded 
out: 
The work of our Lord's hand.” 


AY DAY in Old England was a 
festival of great merriment and 
festivity, as it was considered 

the boundary that parted Winter and 
Summer. Early in the morning, often 
just past midnight, old and young alike 
arose to go a-Maying in the woods. 
Dressed in their best and garlanded with 
flowers, they cut down a straight tall tree 
for a Maypole and harnessed it to Flower- 
decked oxen to drag it back to the village 
green, where booths for the quality and 
a bower for the Queen of the May were 
already being erected. 

The merrymakers brought home with 
them green and blossoming boughs to be 
placed above the doors and windows of 
cottages and halls, and everyone wore a 
sprig of white hawthorn or “the May” 
in his cap. This was a day of days for 
the lover who gathered nosegays of the 
dewy wild flowers to hang in a May- 
basket on, over or near his sweetheart’s 
door. 

On returning to the village about sun- 
rise, the villagers erected the Maypole 
and decorated it with ribbons and gar- 
lands. All day long the Maypole was the 
center of dancing. Morris dances and 
folk dances were performed by revellers, 
masking as the bold outlaws—Robin 
Hood and his merry men. Friar Tuck, 
Little John, and the fair Maid Marion 
were there, and many other favorite 
masque characters always appeared 
sooner or later around the Maypole. All 
day long games of agility and strength 
were carried on, and wrestling matches, 
quarter staff, and eudgel play, vied for 
popularity with simple amusements, such 
as grinning matches, where the contest- 
ants thrust their heads through horse col- 
lars and endeavored to conjure up 
broader grins than any other hopeful of 
the village. Archery contests were very 
popular, as well as wandering bands of 
gypsies with their quota of fortune tellers 
and magicians, added a picturesque note 
to the otherwise incomplete May Day 
festivities. , 

In some parts it was customary for 
milkmaids to decorate their pails with 
flowers and dance at the doors of their 
customers for a small gratuity, or some- 
times they guilded the horns of their 
cows and led them, hung with bright 
garlands, in a procession. In very-early 
England, a Lord and Lady of the May 
were chosen to rule over the day’s festivi- 
ties, but in later days, a little village 
belle reigned alone in all her glorv as 
Queen of the May. Many people believe 


that the recent European May Day 
customs grew out of the early Roman 
festivals, the Floralia and the Luperealia, 
which were held in the month of May. 
The Floralia was in honor of Flora, the 
goddess of flowers, and the month of 
May has been named for Maia, another 
goddess worshipped by the Roman people. 
In some places it was customary, even 
in England, to choose a village beauty 
to represent the Lady Flora as well as 
a girl to be Queen of the May. Ina 
May Day pageant given in honor of the 
king, Henry VIII, he and his court were 
met on their return from a hunt, by a 
chariot drawn hy five white horses, on 
cach of which rode a gorgeously-dressed 
lady. In the chariot, Lady May and 
Lady Flora rode in state. 

In Seotland the day was celebrated 
with much the same gaiety, and was called 
Beltane. In France, Germany, and other 
countries, Maypoles were common and 
festive sports are even yet observed. In 
Russia the coming of Spring is celebrated 
with a choral dance called the “Khoro- 
ved” danced by the young people and 
children. 

In Ireland, where they believed in 
demons and fairies, the first three davs of 
May were very dangerous to eattle, for 
the fairies had a great power given them 
by the Evil One, therefore they were well 
guarded by lighted fires and branches 
of rowen, and the milk-maid made the 
sign of the cross after milking, with the 
froth from the milk. The best pre- 
ventive against fairy or demon power, 
was to seatter primroses on the thresh- 
old, for no fairy could pass the flower 
and the house and the household were 
left in peace. 

About 1660 the elergy began to object 
violently to the May-day practices. Mavy- 
poles had been forbidden to be erected 
by the Roundhead Parliament in 1644, 
but they returned on the restoration of 
Charles IT in 1661. When the famous 
Maypole in the Strand was reared, it 
was of cedar and was 134 feet high. It 
was taken down in 1717 and purchased 
by Sir Isaac Newton. We know from 
the aeeount of the Maypole at Merry 
Mount, taken from Hawthorne’s “Twice 
Told Tales,” that the festivals and May- 
pole dances were common in New Eng- 
land as well as in Old England. The 
Puritans attacked the Maypole festivities, 
and in 1630 Gov. Endicott of Massachu- 
setts marched a posse to Merry Mount, 
tore down the pole itself in God’s name, 
and solemnly dubbed the place Mount 
Dragon in memory of the Philistine idol, 
that fell most ignobly before the ark of 
the Lord. 

Among the many superstitions held 
about May-dav was the one that Mav dew 
was supposed to be very good for the 
complexion, and preserved perpetual 
vouth. And so —— 

‘The moon shines bright, 
The stars give a light, 
A little before it is day. 

So God bless you all, 


Both great and small, 
And send you a joyful May.’ 


May, 1934 


Supply Appropriate Garden Seats 


OMFORTABLE seats in convenient 

places are essential if one is to get 
the fullest enjoyment from a garden. No 
flower garden is complete without its 
seats, and even if the planting is quite 
utilitarian and only vegetables are grown, 
nevertheless a shady place to sit while 
shelling the peas, or snapping the beans, 
makes of a prosaic task a pleasure. Seats 
form an integral part of the garden and 
must be considered in the planning. 

In the formal garden, simple and dig- 
nified seats are placed at the ends of the 
walks. A pool ealls for a low bench. If 
a high-back seat be used the pool becomes 
insignificant and appears decreased in 
size. A wide-spreading old apple tree 
suggests a circular seat about its trunk. 
A vine says, “Give me an arbor with a 
rustie bench beneath.” The level, sunny, 
open garden, needs much thought in the 
choosing and arranging of seats. 

A rustie bench appeals to many people; 
the cement and plank seat is substantial, 
but neither in any way expresses the in- 
dividuality of the garden or of the gar- 
dener. Clever ideas about seats are often 
the results of a happy chance. 

In a rock garden which has transformed 
a onee ugly hillside by means of “pock- 
ets” and small built-up ledges, a cozy 
stone seat with arms and a foot rest just 
came naturally into being in the midst 
of the flower bank. It fitted so unosten- 
tatiously into the whole that it was 
searcely noticeable. Yet, what a delight- 
ful place to sit and bask in the glory of 
color and fragrance all about! 

A small city garden, surrounded by a 
rustie fence of yellow birch, put a novel 
and effective idea into the placing of 
seats. Their backs, made of wide, long 
slabs, placed bark side toward the garden, 
formed an integral part of the fence. 
The seat was one, eight-foot-long slab. 
These fence benches were scareely no- 
ticeable and in no way detracted from 
the garden, nor did they take up much 
room. 

The making of an out-door living room 
in the garden calls for a special type of 
seat. If there is a fire place, then the 
seats are grouped in front of that. They 
may be simply comfortable, plain chairs, 
or rustic benches. They may stand di- 
rectly on the lawn or be placed on a 
foundation of brick or flagstones. If 
there is a table instead of a fireplace, the 
seats may be grouped about that. Gay- 
colored garden seats are sold for such 
purposes, but a solid built chair is most 
fitting. It may be painted brown, dark 
green, gayest orange, or scarlet, depend- 
ing on whether the chair group or the 
garden itself is to be the central motif 
in the picture. 

So when choosing our garden seats 
let us plan so that they may give com- 
fort and pleasure, and also be appro- 
priate and beautiful. Let us so place 
them that thev blend in with their sur- 
roundings and at the same time fairly 
invite one to sit and rest. 

Garden seats not only give us comfort 
in the garden and a better opportunity 
for contemplation, but when of appro- 
priate design, they are a real improvement 
to the landscape features of the garden. 

Minna AntHony Common, (N. Y.) 
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May Garden Club Program 


TIME FOR POOL MAKING 


|= frost is out of the ground by now 
and many minds are turning pool- 
ward. May is a good time to choose 
this subject because this is the time to 
plant aquatic vegetation. 

There are four distinct topies which 
ean be diseussed at the “Pool Meeting”. 
They can be treated separately or woven 
into one lecture given by one person, or 
divided between four members of the 
club who are especially interested in the 
subject. With a little forethought and 
ingenuity, small dish gardens can be made 
illustrating the Pools mentioned in the 
lecture. 


OUTLINE FOR MAY MEETING 
ANCIENT POOLS: 


Data on the following countries can be 
obtained in Travel Books, Ancient 
Histories, and back numbers of periodicals 
in library files. The Bible also offers 
some interesting facts. The following list 
is only a few of the countries that could 
be used. Babylon, Assyria, Egypt, Inca 
Empire, Holy Land, Athens and Rome. 


POOLS DISTINCTIVE OF FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES: 

Great quantities of material can be found 
in Travel Books, Works of Art, and 
garden periodicals. Some of the most 
interesting counties are Japan, China, 
Monaco, Madagascar, Italy, Arabia, 
Venice, and England. 


SIMPLE POOLS FOR THE HOME GARDEN: 


Wooden Tub: Soak over night and sink 
into hole in ground. Room for a Lily 
and a frog or two, a clump of Blue Flag, 
and some Cowslips. 

Galvanized Tub: Make hole in bottom to 
fit large cork. Paint inside a deep blue. 
Dig hole and scoop out a deeper hole in 
the center for drainage. Fill center hole 
with large pebbles so dirt won’t fall in 
and close hole. Set tub so cork will come 
over drain hole. Fill tub with water. 
Room for Lotus, Water Hyacinth, and 
bank plantings of Siberian Iris, Pitcher 
Plant, Virginia Cowslips and moss. 
Cement: Any size or shape. Look up cor- 
rect mixing proportions of coarse sand. 
cement and water. 

Cement and Stone: Be sure to get stone 
that has weathered and is rough, mossy 
and uniform in color. 


The Formal Pool: This is usually square, 
oblong or round. The sides are smooth. 
Goes with short clipped lawn and ever- 
green planting. 

The Natural Pool: No cement showing. 
Rocks overgrown with plants and moss. 
Irregular outline. Best for small garden 
as formal Pool needs more space to 
appear well. 


Running Water: The charm of a brook is 
its tinkle and liquid rushing sounds as it 
falls over stones. We cannot all have a 
brook in our back yard, but the sound of 
water can be had. A high wooden barrel 
can be filled with rain water and placed 
behind a fence, wall or in a clump of 
leafy shrubbery. A third of the way up 
its side, a hole can be drilled and a 
cork inserted which does not quite fit. A 
stone or wooden trough can be built from 
the hole to the Pool, and the water allowed 
to accumulate from the leak. When full, it 
will begin to flow over slowly and you 
= the tinkle of a small spring or 
rook. 


LIST OF BOG PLANTS SUITABLE FOR 
POOL AND BANK: 


Cat-tails Sweet Scented 

Broad-leaved Water Lily 
Arrowhead Cowslip 

Sheathed Cotton Blood Root 
Grass Pitcher Plant 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit Jewel Weed 

Green Dragon Spotted Touch-me- 
Wild Calla Lily not 

Sweet Flag Swamp Rose Mallow 
Pickerel Weed Violets 

Large Blue Flag Narrow Blue Flag 
Swamp Azalea Gentians (Fringed 
Grass Pink and Closed) 


Arethusa American Jacob's 
A. Calypso Ladder 
American Lotus Virginia Cowslip 
Large Yellow Bluets 


Pond Lily Button Bush 

















Mr. Buehler’s Victoria Regia Water Lily, grown at Mason City, Iowa 


Victoria Regia Outdoors in Iowa 


By GEORGE BUEHLER 


N 1932 when I built my fourth Lily 
| Pool, I decided to build it large 

enough to accommodate a Victoria, 
so this pool is 22 x 40 feet and 4 feet deep 
in the center, where the big Lily is planted. 
On the 10th of June, 1932, my first plant 
arrived; and I got my first surprise when 
I started to take the plant out of the box 
with my bare hands, as the leaves and 
leaf-stems are set with spines as sharp as 
needles; so I had to handle it with leather 
gloves. Although the Summer of 1932 
was not as hot as usual in Iowa, we had 
the first flower the night of August the 
3rd, and what a flower; creamy white, 
about 10 or 11 inches across, and such a 
fragrance. On quiet nights we could smell 
the flower 400 to 500 feet away. That 
year we had 9 flowers, and the biggest 
leaf was 41 inches in diameter. 

That Fall I dug the plant up and 
brought it inside our little conservatory, 
but it did not survive the Winter. In 1933 
my new plant arrived the 3rd of June, 
and on the 28th of July we had our first 
flower, with leaves 50 inches across. On 
the 12th of August we had our biggest 
leaf; 58 inches. We had 17 flowers in 
1933. 

Thousands of people from almost every 
state of the Union have seen the Lily, 
and a Biological Teacher of Manila 
(Philippine Islands) told me that she had 
seen the plant in that country, and it 
was not any bigger than ours. 


On the 15th of August I measured a 
leaf at 3:30 P. M. and the next morning 
at 8:00 A. M., and this leaf had grown 
nine inches in diameter in about 15 hours. 

The flower of the Victoria opens only 
two nights. The first night the color is 
white, turning pink and rose the second 
night. The seed does not mature in our 
short Iowa season. 

The four main requirements for success 
are a well-protected pool, very rich soil, 
plenty of room, and sun all day. 

There should not be less than one eubie 
yard of soil, consisting of one part of old 
sod, one part of old cow manure, and two 
parts of good garden soil; and about 3 to 
5 pounds of bonemeal; and have the water 
over the soil two or three weeks before 
planting. 


Editor’s Note:—What Brother Buehler 
has done in Iowa, as related in the article 
on this page, in growing Tropical Water 
Lilies in northern climates, is a very inter- 
esting story. That he has produced results 
only after very careful preparation and 
study, should be well understood by those 
who read of his accomplishment. What he 
has done shows possibility only, and it 
must not be inferred that Tropicals can 
be grown in any large way and under 
most circumstances. What Brother Bueh- 
ler has done in Northern Iowa can be 
duplicated only under as favorable con- 
ditions and care in similar localities. 
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The Swallow Family Still Plentiful 


By FRANK L. FISH, (L. L, N. Y.) 


New York, the common Barn Swal- 

low certainly is as numerous as in 
former years, even proving a pest in 
farm barns, where his nests are literally 
built in great clusters under the eaves 
and on the rafters over the hay mows. 
The male bird is to my mind of surpass- 
ing beauty. Probably no bird ap- 
proaches him in richness of coloring and 
certainly none in grace. 

The Cliff Swallow also nests in myriads 
along the Delaware; particularly in 
sand banks and in railroad euts. Only 
last year on the 24th of August, I saw 
them in uncounted thousands perched on 
telegraph wires bordering the O. & W. 
railway awaiting the mysterious call to 
depart. I have never noticed a Swallow 
of any description in Delaware County 
after August 24th. 

I have often seen the Purple Martin 
in solitary pairs, but never in any num- 
bers; and though I have observed them 
trying to enter Wren houses, have never 
observed them nesting. 

The Swift is the commonest Bird in 
the section I am referring to. Hardly a 
chimney in the village of my boyhood 
but had its quota of them and the larger 
brick chimneys of the factories were in- 
fested with the sooty aerial gymnasts. 

Since the acid factory has declined, 
and the large brick chimneys have dis- 
appeared or been replaced by smaller 
ones, the Birds nest in hollow trees and 
I have found their nests in dark atties 
suspended much as the Barn Swallows’ 
nests are; though of course the Swifts’ 
nests are constructed of twigs broken 
from dead branches while the bird is in 
flight. These twigs are fastened together 
by a gelatinous substance which the 
bird’s mouth furnishes: 

I have observed the same Birds 
(Swifts, and Cliff, and Barn Swallows) 
in the same numbers in Sullivan County, 
where I now make my home. Three years 
ago while a student at New Paltz, Ulster 
County, New York, I was amazed at the 
ninber of Swifts I saw cireling the chim- 
ney of the Normal School when the fires 
were started early in September. New 
Paltz lying in the Hudson Valley, it 
would appear that Swifts remain there 
as late as September 15. Of course, 
I had no way of counting them but sev- 
eral students and myself estimated the 
number at two thousand or more. 

For the past two years I have taught 
in Port Washington, Nassau County, 
Long Island. What I have observed in 
Delaware County and Sullivan, I have 
observed here, the Cliff Swallow being 
the least numerous of the three here. The 
food of these Pirds is insects caught on 
the wing. In New York State there is 
no question that insects are as numerous, 
or even more so, as in former years. 

The Swallows and Swifts seem to have 
few natural enemies, and a bird of prey 
certainly will earn his dinner should he 
pursue either. I doubt that the Sparrow 
Hawk, which is exceedingly numerous on 


[s my native hills in Delaware County, 





Long Island, could catch a Swift if he 
wished to. I believe that these Birds all 
are aS numerous as ever, but that the 
Swallows are localized in agricultural 
areas, particularly uplands. 

The Swifts certainly are not extinct 
in Northern New York for I have ob- 
served them in Plattsburg, in the same 
numbers as in my native village; in fact 
I have never been in any village or city 
in the eastern United States long, before 
I saw these agile, tailless (seemingly) 
Birds. 

Birds native to America probably in- 
crease in a given ratio. Unfortunately 
they receive no immigration quotas. 
Birds and men are usually found to- 
gether. Men increase in a given ratio, 
but we in America receive “quotas” from 
abroad. Men have increased faster than 
Birds and there is our solution for the 
seemingly scarce Swallows. In simple 
language, “the more barns, the fewer 
Barn Swallows per barn.” 

Editors Note:—Barn Swallows are not ex- 
tinct in this section of Northern New York, 


but are far less plentiful than when I was 
a boy, fifty years ago. 


May, 1934 


Family Life of Birds 


Il HAD read of the interesting way in 
which Birds train their young, but 
had never seen their methods until a pair 
of Robins built their nest for some years 
on the cornice of the house. 

One day I heard the Mother Bird 
chirping in a pitiful way out by the 
arbor, and went out to discover the cause. 
Nothing seemed to be molesting her, and 
as I listened to her sharp staccato-like. 
notes I glanced up to the nest, and there 
standing in line on the cornice were the 
full-fledged Young Birds evidently listen- 
ing to the Mother’s call. In bird language 
she would say “Fly, fly!” But they 
cocked their cunning heads and remained 
near the nest. Finally she gave a stern 
command, and down they all flew among 
the nearby shrubbery. She fed them for 
a time, and then left them and flew away. 
I had read how small a proportion of 
young Birds ever reached maturity, and 
I have often wondered how many of these 
too, built their nests and reared their 
young. 

We especially love the Robins; they are 
so friendly, coming back each Spring to 
live near us. 


Mrs. Exta F. Fuanpers, (N. Y.) 





Making Inexpensive Bird Baths 


By HARRIET SMITH HAWLEY, (Conn.) 





Bird Bath made from a Crock Lid 


IRDS do not ask, “How much did 
Bis Bird-Bath cost?” They ask 

only that it suits their needs. In- 
deed, I have known people who have very 
elaborate and expensive ones, to com- 
plain that never did they see a Bird dip 
in the waters. 

All Birds like shrubbery. They like to 
flit from Bird-Bath to twig. They like 
to sit in a bush and flutter their feathers 
after a plunge. I know this from ex- 


perience, for one of my Baths that is al- 
most constantly in use by my feathered 
friends, is close to a large Tartarian 
Honeysuckle. 

This Bath is made from the lid of a 
large stone crock, placed on an old ice- 
cream pail that I painted green. It 


looks well and the Birds adore it. The 
wide rim is the ideal perching place. As 
I had the wooden pail, this bird-bath cost 
me just seventy-five cents which I paid for 
the crock cover. These covers can be 
obtained at almost any hardware store. 
They come in various sizes. Mine has 
an 18-inch diameter. If a larger one were 
desired, the base might well be a length 
of tile. 


Another of my inexpensive baths is 
made simply from an agate pan, which 
I have surrounded with large shells and 
naturalized by planting a creeping jun- 
iper to cover one side. In the pan, I 
keep a stone, for Birds do not like smooth- 
ness for their feet. This bath is a favorite 
for the Flicker. It is located near a spruce. 

My neighbor uses the saucer of a large- 
sized flower pot. This, like the crock lid, 
is not too deep and has a rough bottom. 
For artistic effect, she has placed it on 
an old stump. around which she has 
trained a cypress vine. 


Another neighbor, who has a rock ledge 


in her yard, has a natural Bird-Bath, in 
that one of the flat rocks has just the 
proper size declevity. This, she keeps 
filled with fresh water. 


Still another bird-lover whose lawn 
possessed a ledge of rocks that did not 
accommodatingly have a bath, had an 
ample-sized one chiseled out. 


There are any number of inexpensive 
ways of making these Baths. A ten-cent 
pan placed properly will attract bathers, 
for it is location that counts most. The 
more shrubbery there is, the better. And 
if some of it bears seeds or berries, the 
bath becomes a rendezvous. 
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Seasonal 
Glimpses 
of Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


a4 HE merry month of May,” is 
| a deseription well understood if 
We use our eyes and ears, espe- 
cially the ears. If there is anything 
merrier than the sounds of early morning 
in May we have yet to hear it. And if 
we are “stone deaf” but have good eye- 
sight, we see merriment in the bright 
faces of newly-opened Flowers; in the 
sunshine; in the Birds flitting about us. 
May is fairly bursting with happiness 
and good humor. 


Trees are leafing out in a magical man- 
ner. Unfolding are those tiny buds, with 
great speed, and expanding into full- 
fledged leaves. Each leaf is a tiny lab- 
oratory making the necessary starch to 
feed the tree. As one authority states: 
“Nothing contributed by soil or atmos- 
phere, no matter how rich the former, 
ean become available for the Tree’s use 
until the leaves receive and prepare it.” 
And the energy, or power, that runs 
these multitudinous laboratories is the 
sun. No four or six hour day for these 
workers. From sun up, to sun down at 
which time the power is turned off, the 
work goes on. After the sun has with- 
drawn its power, the distribution of starch 
goes on, clearing the way for the next 
day’s production. What is true of Tree 
leaves is also true of Flowers and other 
plants, especially those whose roots and 
bulbs live from one year to another. 


In the woods we encounter many of the 
old favorites this month. Sweet William, 
Trillium, Wild Geranium, Anemone. 
Spring Beauties have been blossoming for 
several weeks and are still lovely. This 
dainty little Flower that carpets hillsides 
in clear white is one of the most lasting 
of all the early plants. Already we find 
seed pods forming on Bloodroot, Adder 
Tongue, and others. Hepatieas, which 
disearded their leaves a few weeks ago 
before blossoming time, are nearly in 
full leaf again. The Flowers of May are 
so numerous that it is possible to mention 
but a few. We should like to linger over 
each one here, recalling associated 
memories, but the good Editor must 
squeleh such an outbreak; he has other 
uses for the precious space in his maga- 
zine. 


May Day celebrations date from ancient 
times. The Romans observed the day in 
honor of Flora, goddess of Flowers. In 
medieval England May Day was a great 
publie holiday, entire communities mak- 
ing merry around the Maypole. Later 
these jollifieations greatly annoyed the 
Puritans, and one John Stubbes, a writer 
of that day, spoke of the Maypole as 
“stinckying idols about which the people 
leape and daunce.” 








A great measure of the exuberant Bird 
singing is inspired by the fact that each 
singer has a wife near-by, to which pos- 
session will soon be added a nursery full 
of babies. This coming responsibility in- 
stead of putting a serious side on life, 
seems to stimulate the husbands and 
fathers-to-be, to a state of happiness 
bordering frenzy. But worry and anxiety 
there is aplenty from the moment the 
little fellows come out of the shell, until 
they are able to fly and care for them- 
selves. We get this information first 
hand in our own dooryards, where the 
least disturbance sets the Robins into 
such a panie that it would seem they 
were in danger of dashing themselves to 
death, so violently do they fly about. All 
parent Birds are nervous when there are 
babies in the nest, but the Robin makes 
the greatest demonstration. In contrast, 
the Blue Jay is stealthiest at nesting time. 
The nests may be in our dooryards, but 
so quiet and unobstrusive are the Jays 
themselves that we may not be aware of 
their presence. 


May finds all our old favorites of Bird- 
land with us again. The fore part of the 
month we have those very interesting 
visitors, the warblers, stopping for rest 
and food, then continuing their journey 
to their Canadian homes. But there are 
so many species, and of each a great 
number, so that we may observe these tiny 
guests for a period of several weeks. 


Yes, it is the merry month of May, with 
Nature entertaining so lavishly that the 
lover of the outdoors finds not a dull 
moment the entire thirty-one days. 





Inexpensive Decorations for the 
Home 


IMES of Depression caused many of 

us to cut corners that we never cut 
before, in order to keep up appearances 
and entertain our friends in an acceptable 
way. We have to make our wits save 
our pocketbooks, and it has perhaps been 
a good thing for some of us. 





A bit of Lake Erie’s shore line 
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I was due to entertain my Embroidery 
Club, and decided to make it a “Morning 
Coffee” on my front porch, for my front 
porch was only shady in the mornings. 
We brought rugs from the house and 
flower boxes from everywhere. I was 
fortunate to find that I had many Petu- 
nias in bloom in the boxes I had kept 
watered. I also had a Vitex or Lavender 
bush, and it was blooming at this time, 
but I did not want too-much lavender in 
my color scheme of decorations. So I 
looked around for some contrast to mix 
with the purple of the Vitex and Petunia 
blossoms. Right at my very front door 
on my lawn grew a patch of wild Queen 
Ann’s Lace (Wild Carrot) and the white- 
ness of its blossoms and the Celicate 
green of its foliage blended well with 
my lavender and purple blossoms. It 
made a combination that I was proud 
to show my friends. 

I entertained another of my clubs, and 
coming at the end of the summer season 
I faced the fact that I had very few 
flowers left in my beds. So again I 
turned to Old Mother Nature who has 
never yet failed to supply me with what 
I needed from her bounteous storehouse, 
and I filled the baskets and vases in my 
house with the bright yellow Sunflowers 
that grew all around me. It made a very 
effective decoration. 

Once I used the blue Chieory that 
gerows in abundance in a field near the 
house for another morning party, and 
my friends were enthusiastic about my 
color scheme. 

Another time I was ealled on to plan 
the decorations for a home wedding here 
in the country where it is expensive to 
go to a Green-house for supplies. This 
time we used vines from a near-by wood, 
and blended them with the yellow Golden- 
rod, which we used in great profusion. 
I have never seen a prettier wedding. 

Many, many times I have faced vari- 
ous emergencies with a flat pocket-book, 
but always if I turned to Mother Nature 
she heard mv ery for help, and sent her 
beautiful children to my aid. 


Epna M. Buack, (Kans.) 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JEsuUs 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“I am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“IT would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon 
@ worm.” —CowPER 





Madison Cooper, Editer 
Caicium, N. Y. 





The Cooper Plan 
Real Living vs. Living by Proxy 


rT? HESE are the days of thrills and excitement. To 
mention three things only, people take to moving 
pictures, and radio, and automobiles, like ducks and 
geese take to water. This is what I eall living by proxy. 

The question is, will this help the human race in its 
prowress toward perfection? Some may not know the 
meaning of progress toward perfection. Some do not 
think about making progress; their chief business and 
interest being to entertain themselves in the most exciting 
and thrilling way. This is not making progress toward 
perfection, but the reverse. 

Living by proxy means that our modern civilization 
has brought to us, by mechanical and scientific improve- 
ments, such a great variety of entertainment and diver- 
sion that we are inclined to reject things requiring effort 
on the part of the individual. Here is the reason why 
modern civilization is bad for the human race. We expect 
to make a living, and do make a living, with very little 
effort. We get along, after a fashion, and seem to make 
progress, but the progress is more seeming than real, as 
we can readily understand if we analyze the situation. 

Real living means that we must live our own lives and 
not let some moving picture actress or actor live for us 
in her or his artificial and impossible way. Real living 
means that instead of taking the hurry-up programs 
of the radio and imagining that we are acquiring knowl- 
edge; we must to a great extent experience the things 
which the radio tells us. 

The automobile, having grown to be a necessity, is at 
the same time detrimental to the human race. Motor ears 
are used largely for entertainment. Driving a ear, or 
riding in a ear, and seeing the landscape glide by, is, to a 
great extent, living by proxy. Those who are thus enter- 
tained get little educational value from the automobile; 
mostly thrills and entertainment. 

It is difficult to understand why we are satisfied to see, 
hear, talk, and read about the activities of others, rather 
than gain experience on our own account. Thus we get 
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little real experience in this day of living by proxy. There 
is little real experience in being thrilled by the artificial 
activities of the moving picture shows, the high-pressure 
radio talks, and the high speed of the motor ear. 

The person who cannot and does not actually live in a 
well-balanced and complete way (as I have pointed out 
many times before), is missing an important part of his 
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natural life-experiences, and wasting valuable time in his 
progress toward perfection. 

Progress toward perfection is not a mysterious path,— 
it is our everyday life; and if we do not, in our everyday 
life, make some progress toward perfection, we are stand- 
ing still or going backward; and it is rather sad to relate 
that the majority of humanity right now seems to be on 
the backward path. But not to paint too dismal a picture, 
it may be said that a large percentage of the human race 
are beginning to understand that the only way they can 
get the most out of life is by actually living for them- 
selves and not expecting some other person to live for 
them. 

What better way can we get Real Living than by adopt- 
ing THE Cooper PLAN, explained in its details and rami- 
fications in past issues of this magazine? Even though we 
may not be able to adopt THE PLAN at once, it should be 
studied carefully for our own future benefit, or for the 
future benefit of those who are dependent on us, or for 
the benefit of those who may be influenced by our advice, 
teachings and opinion. 

There are many ways of living by proxy, but real liv- 
ing must be ‘‘ By the sweat of your brow.’’ 

Do not attempt to avoid work and personal effort and 
responsibility ; it cannot be done; if you make progress 
toward perfection. 





A Snake Story and Water-Witching;— 
Subjects for ““Your Trial Grounds” 


HIS little preachment refers especially to the article 
TT in Wayside Ramblings this month, entitled ‘‘Goitre 
Cured by Snake?”’ 

Nine readers out of ten, perhaps a larger percentage, 
will reject this little story as an impossibility and as a 
figment of the imagination. But let us not reject things 
summarily even though they do not look reasonable. This 
Editor for one has long been accustomed to putting dif- 
ficult subjects ‘‘in his trial grounds.’’ Perhaps older 
readers of this magazine will remember that expression, 
and I am glad to revive it at this time in connection with 
the Snake Story. 

Water-Witching comes into the picture not from hav- 
ing any connection with the Snake Story, but from the 
fact that some years back I editorially commented on the 
subject of finding water by means of a forked stick, and 
advised readers to put this ‘‘in their trial grounds.’’ For 
many years it was a favorite subject of dissenters and 
skeptics to say that finding water by means of a forked 
stick (what is known as a divining rod), was all non- 
sense, and that its value could not be proven, that it was 
not based on scientific fact, ete., ete. 

Let us consider the matter a little. 

This Editor has never seen Water-Witching performed, 
nor does he know any person who has found water in this 
way ; but unlike some others, I am willing to consider the 
evidence in any case, and do not insist on an opportunity 
for using my own powers of observation or judgment. 
So I have for many years accepted Water-Witching, at 
least as a subject for my ‘‘trial grounds.’’ Water-Witch- 
ing is now accepted scientifically ; and scientifie instru- 
ments are in use for the finding, not only of water, but 
metals in the earth. On my desk is quite a bunch of papers 
bearing on this subject, including a clipping from a reli- 
able and prominent daily paper, giving some facts in this 
connection. 


.* friends, if you are skeptical about the subject of 

whether water can be located by means of the forked 
or erotched stick, just remember that you are now on the 
wrong side of the argument, considered from a scientific 
standpoint. 
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But to return to the Snake Story: What Mrs. Watkins 
tells us is a matter of fact from her own experience, and 
I have no reason to doubt her statements in any way what- 
ever. Practically all readers will question the fact as 
she has stated it, hence my bringing in the Water-Witch- 
ing as an instance which at least ought to induce us to 
put this little Snake Story ‘‘in our trial grounds’’ for 
future observation. Surely there could be no question of 
imagination in a case of this kind, and the account as 
stated are plain, straightforward facts, with all the details 
given, which convey a tone of frankness and authenticity. 





Speaking quite generally, it may be said that any sub- 
ject which seems inexplicable and which even may look 
ridiculous or impossible, should not for this reason be 
rejected, if sane people of good judgment can bear evi- 
dence that the facts are as stated. 

Things are transpiring now which were considered 
impossible only a few years back. I shall try to revive 
that expression, ‘‘the trial grounds’’, so that readers will 
keep this in mind for the things which look difficult to 
them. Things which have an air of mystery, are really 
not mysterious at all when we approach them in the right 
spirit and in a really humble way. If you can put yourself 
in position to accept a thing as possible, or as having ear- 
marks of truth, you are on the road towards true progress, 
and your mind is in a position not attained by many of us 
in an entire lifetime. 





Horticulture by Chemistry 


HERE seems to be a weakness in human nature 
which impels us to do things by hokus pokus, by 
mysterious passes, or by the use of chemicals, where 

physical means with common sense is all that is necessary. 
This statement refers chiefly to eradication of weeds by 
means of chemical sprays, but also to those technical gar- 
deners who think more of figuring things out in a mysteri- 
ous, arithmetical, geometrical, or chemical-symbol way, 
than in actually getting down next to the plants and ask- 
ing them what they want. 

Certain chemicals will kill certain weeds without harm- 
ing certain crops; but as the average gardener is not a 
chemist, it is better to not go into the chemical aspect of 
horticulture to any large extent. Better it is to use the 
faculty of observation with which every individual is 
endowed. Weeds may be killed by cultivation ;—every- 
body knows that;—but it seems that few people under- 
stand that repeated cultivation, which does not allow weeds 
to grow above ground, will kill out the root-system of any- 
thing anywhere. 

Instead of getting after weeds ‘‘hammer and tongs”’ 
aS my grandmother used to say, expecting to eradicate 
them all in one operation, it is better to get after them 
in a calm and methodical way and ‘‘fight it out on this 
line if it takes all Summer.’’ It may take all Summer to 
do such a job, but generally most any weed will succumb 
before the end of the season. The simple-minded Editor 
has killed a husky growth of quack grass in one season, 
by persistently using a one-horse cutaway harrow and the 
same can be done with hand tools, on a smaller scale. 

New-beginner or greenhorn gardeners ought to under- 
stand that their efforts should first be directed to under- 
standing the plant life with which they come in contact. 
This refers not only to flowers and plants, which we pro- 
mote and perpetuate, but to weeds which we wish to 
exterminate. 

Chemistry has its place and has accomplished some 
remarkable results, but the average new-beginner in gar- 
dening ought to steer clear of entangling himself in too 
many chemical formulas and having too many chemicals 
about. He is likely to spend more of his time in finding 
out how to use these things and in actually applying them, 
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than the results warrant. The same time and effort 
expended on stimulating crop growth, will produce bet- 
ter results and with far less cost. 

Just a caution, friends, that simplicity is the keynote 
for the successful gardener. Get acquainted with your 
plants and ask them what they want. They will tell you 
when you are sufficiently versed in their language. 





The Flower Grower for Reference 
NE of my readers in Wisconsin reports that in look- 
ing up a certain plant, that after looking through 
a buneh of catalogues and Botanies she could not find 
it; but by referring to her library of bound volumes of 
THE FLowER Grower (of which she has 12), she found 
it in the tenth volume. 

This shows plainly that files of THe FLOWER GROWER 
with Index are very valuable for research work or refer- 
ence purposes. The fact that many things are discussed 
in THE FLOWER GROWER which are not found in books 
anywhere, is proof of this. 

Think it over, friends, and be sure that you get the 
index at the end of the year and preserve your copies 
for reference. 





The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 








Os of the principal causations of failure of our gloriously- 
founded system of self-government to function at all times, 
one hundred per cent for the best interests of the nation or she 
community, whose people are so free to make it ideal, is the 
indifference of the masses to think for themselves. The voice of 
an eloquent leader, the pen of a ready writer, or the lure of some 
petty selfish interest, too easily diverts the vote from where it 
would best serve the interest of the voter and the mass, of which 
he should realize, he is an important unit. 


Education obtained merely with the purpose of acquiring 
technical knowledge that will enable the possessor to acquire 
money most easily and surely, has been, alas, the ambition of 
too many who place the temporal far ahead of the spiritual in 
their outlook upon lite and estimation of its importance. With- 
out the spiritual balance we call wisdom, education may become 
detrimental to society. Our present day gangsters and de luxe 
criminals of every sort, are men who have been educated in 
smartness rather than wisdom. O teacher, do you realize your 
responsibility ? 

What is the aim of education? And what are its benefits? 
Surely, it was never more apparent than now, that the aim of 
education should be first and foremost, good citizenship. 

Away back in the Cumberland mountains of Kentucky is a 
school founded some thirty odd years ago by a man with a 
vision, who appreciated and sensed the necessity of education for 
the children born to the rugged mountaineers who inhabit that 
region. “Burns of the Mountains,” is the name he is known 
by; and his school is a living protest against the trend of the 
age, which Burns says “seems to be to relegate real education 
and morals tastefully into the background, and to lay special 
emphasis upon multitudinous social affairs and various forms 
of athletics, sandwiching a few ‘hours’ and ‘credits’ between.” 

“We are creating a citizenship,” continues Burns, “and we 
know that if the world is to be prosperous and happy we must 
teach these children of ours to be honest, honorable, and 
industrious. We must emphasize personality to the nth 
degree. We must shield them from the snares and pitfalls of 
youth. We must teach them that knowledge without wisdom is 
worthless. Rheoboam made the mistake of listening to the 
:.dvice of the young people instead of that of the elders, and that 
mistake of his resulted in the complete destruction of a great 
nation. We must not suffer our children to destroy themselves 
by following their own natural inclinations. They are our 
most precious treasures, and we must guard and protect them 
to the uttermost.” 

From some such school as this must some dav come another 
Lincoln. THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 
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Gardening for Our Children—lInsect Life 


Getting Acquainted with Insects that Visit the Garden Plot 





Cut-worm asleep in ground 


Tomato Worm 





The Témato Worm in the Vegetahle 


ART of the fun of having a Garden 
Pp is in watching the many kinds of 

Insect Life that visit it during the 
season. Since most of them delight in eat- 
ing vegetable leaves during some stage of 
their lives, it is well to know what they 
look like before they actually arrive. 

Probably the first little fellow to ap- 
pear is the Cut-worm. Since he turns 
night into day, you hardly ever see him 
unless you scratch in the soft soil at the 
base of a juicy new-stemmed cabbage or 
tomato plant. Then you will find him all 
curled up, a greenish-white innocent look- 
ing worm. When dusk arrives, he will 
become very much alive and start nipping 
a juicy stem. Instead of making a good 
meal from one plant, he only samples it 
and goes on to the next, until a whole 
row of tender new seedlings may be 
doomed in a very short time. Make a 
poison bait composed of one teaspoon of 
Paris Green (POISON), one quart of 
bran, one cup of water, and one teaspoon 
of molasses. Moisten the bran with water 
and molasses and spread around the 
plants just before dusk. 

The Cabbage Moth appears as a little 
green worm rolled up snugly in an out- 
side cabbage leaf held together with some 
woolly white silk. Later it comes out and 
eats as much of the cabbage leaf as it pos- 
sibly ean. What remains of the leaf is 
just a net-work of holes. A_ strong 
stream of cold water applied forcibly 
daily will make these worms scarce. 

Carrot tops supply the big Swallow- 
tail butterfly Caterpillars with good meals 
of feathery green foliage. The Caterpil- 
lars are an inch to three inches long and 
during their last stages are a bright-green 
with black and yellow markings. When 
you go near them, they shoot ovt a 
reddish V-shaped prong from their head 
which gives forth a disagreeable odor. 


Cabbage Werm on 
Cabbage Leaf 
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Caterpillar 
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This Caterpillar is perfectly harmless 
despite this pugnacious weapon. Later 
the Caterpillars turn to greyish-white 
chrysalis cases and stay that way all 
Winter. In the Spring, they emerge as 
large velvety-black Swallow-tail Butter- 
flies. 

In mid-July and August, you will begin 
to notice large green Worms on the tomato 
plants. When you try to pick them off, 
they may draw back as if to fight, and 
spit at you. But they are harmless to 
everything except the tomato plant. They 
especially like tomato leaves as a diet. 
Nature has helped us out a little here by 
introducing a tiny parasite called a 
Braconid, which deposites its eggs under 
the skin of the Caterpillar, and when 
these hatch, the maggots feed upon the 
Worm’s body. When mature these 
Braconids come to the surface and each 
stands on end, weaving a little cone- 
shaped cocoon of pure-white silk. The 
big green Caterpillar shrivels up as it 
goes around earrying a double row of 
little white cocoons on its back. Usually 
the Worm falls to the ground in a few 
days and dies. 
arrive, it is an easy matter to snip a bit 
of the leaf off of the plant on which the 
Caterpillar is feeding, letting the whole 
thing drop into a pail of water. 

Not many people know these ugly 
worms are really the larvae of the Hawk 
Moths, and if allowed to continue their 
life, grow to be four to six inches long; 
and in the Fall, burrow down into the 
earth and change into the shiny brown 
eases with big hooks at one end. You 
have probably seen these cases many 
times in the Spring in newly-ploughed 
fields. In June the Moth emerges from 
the case and erawls to the top of the 
ground where it dries its wings and starts 
flight. At rest, the Hawk Moth’s wings 


If the parasites do not. 


. ture took place. 


are a homely grey, but when in flight its 
under wings show and they are usually a 
flaming-searlet, salmon-pink or orange. 

It is a good idea to keep track of all of 
the visitors that come to your garden plot 
in Summer. Take notes about their ap- 
pearance, behavior, and effect on your 
garden crop. These notes will come in 
handy for composition material in school 
next Fall. If any especially interesting 
visitor should appear in your garden, 
write a little story about it and send it in 
to our Children’s Garden Department, and 
we will publish the best in these columns 
so that our many little friends can enjoy 
your experiences too. 





What Is My Name? 


OR young people between the 

seven and fourteen. Guess the name of 
the Vegetable described below and submit 
the correct name accompanied with a sketch 
or outline of the Vegetable, and your name, 
age, and address printed plainly. 

The sketch or outline should be 3 inches 
wide (the width to go in an ordinary envelope) 
and any length desired, which will fit into an 
envelope. Any kind of paper cap be used 
and the drawing can be done in crayon, paint, 
pencil, charcoal. or pen and ink. The name 
of the Vegetable, Contestant, and age and ad- 
dress must be printed plainly on the drawing. 

All work submitted will be judged for 
originality, neatness, and accuracy according 
to the age of the Contestant. Prizes will be 
awarded the three best. The contest started 
in January issue and will continue for one 
year. At the end of that time all answers 
will be due not later than the conclusion of 
the following month. 

Nore :—Those who have already sent in 
three sets of answers under the old rules, will 
be given proper consideration. The new rules 
eliminate the necessity of cutting into THE 
FLOWER GROWER. and give all contestants a 
better chance of showing what they can do. 


ages of 





WHAT IS MY NAME? 


I am bright orange, long and quite 
thin. I have lovely feathery green tops, 
and when my crown is cut off and I am 
put in a dish of damp gravel and water, 
I make a nice winter house fern. 

My seeds are very small and the soil 
should be fine sandy loam. Cover me 
sparingly and when I sprout. weed out 
all my nearest neighbors to within three 
inches from me so I can expand the 
way I should. Hoe and cultivate me 
often, and I will grow my very best. 

Rabbits like me as well as people. 
and. in the Summer I board families of 
green and black striped Caterpillars that 
later turn into big butterflies. 

I am delicious sliced in half and 
——- hot with melted butter. What 
am I? 


NO. 5 














Germinating Tree Peony Seeds 


EFINITE experiments in the germi- 
nation of seeds of the Tree Peony, 
(which has heretofore been considered a 
rather difficult subject for propagation). 
have demonstrated that temperatures 


_ alternating daily between 59 and 86 de- 


grees are necessary. 

It was also demonstrated that seeds 
would not germinate at the high tempera- 
ture unless the alternation between the 
high temperature and the low tempera- 
There seemed to be 
something about. the change in tempera- 
ture necessary for best growth of the 
germ. 
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Little Rosie’s Garden Friends 


‘THE birds were singing, bees buzzing, 
and butterflies were flitting from 
flower to flower, as Little Rosie came out- 
doors with her little red rake, hoe and 
watering pot. Her blue dress and little 
blue bonnet over her yellow curls made a 
pretty picture among the bright colors of 
her beloved flowers. 

Little faces on the Pansies, Yellow 
Daises, Sweet Williams, Four o’Clocks, 
Nasturtiums, and many others, nodded to 
their little gardener from each neat bed in 
the garden. Rosie put down her watering 
pot and rake, and with the hoe she eare- 
fullv broke the crust of dirt around each 
little bed and plant. She then raked the 
dirt back and forth, until each clod was 
broken and her bed was even. When 
evening came, she carried water in the 
little red watering pot and sprinkled the 
beds until it looked like it had rained 
from the blue skies. 


Rosie went out each morning before the 
sun was up to see her pet flowers and to 
fix any damage that might have been 
done during the night by her pet dog or 
eats that sometimes tumbled about among 
the flowers. They thought the flower beds 
a good place for a game, but of course 
did not know what damage they might do. 


A nice bouquet of pretty flowers were 
picked each morning for Mother’s dining 
table, or for a neighbor or friend. The 
little girl was not selfish with her flowers 
but always wanted to share them with 
those who had none of their own. The 
length of blooming was made longer by 
her kindness because the flowers needed 
to be kept picked off to make room for 
more blossoms. I am sure any little boy 
or girl could have flowers such as Rosie 
had and if he would give them to others, 
how much happiness and joy he eould 
help to give. 

EstHer HAAs, (Kans.) 





Children’s Study Club - 


Birth Flower for May—Hawthorn. 


PLANT some catnip in your garden bed 
for your favorite kitty. They like to 
roll and play in the eatnip bed. This 
belongs to the mint family, and is ealled 
by a long name, Nepeta eataria. 


The fringed gentian is one plant that 
folds up its petals when it rains, to save 
the nectar and pollen for nice weather 
when the bees and butterflies return. 


Out on the deserts can be found great 
eacti having long hooks which fasten onto 
the fur of animals passing by. Some of 
the plant is pulled off with the hook and 
later dropped to the ground where it will 
take root and form new plants. 


There is a plant belonging to the “carni- 
vorous” group, which means it catches 
insects for food. This is called the Venus 
Fly-trap. The leaf blade is something like 
a steal trap and when an insect touches 
the little hairs on the leaf, the trap snaps 
shut, not opening again until the insect 
has been digested by the plant. It has a 
tall flower stem with several flowers at 
the top. 

EstHer Haas, (Kans.) 
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The English Walnut 


Who Wanted to 
See the World 


By 
RUTH H. LEE 


HE Little Walnut was very tired. 
He had been on a long journey. He 


had been growing peacefully in a 
beautiful garden in far-away Persia, when 
he had been picked from the tree on 
which he was growing, and carried to 
America by way of England. It was 
here he lost his true name, Persian Wal- 
nut, and became our English Walnut of 
to-day. 

In sunny California he saw the day- 
light, when the Mission Father planted 
him in the Monastery Garden. 

The warm rich loam of the Pacific 
coast lulled the Little Walnut to sleep and 
when he awoke he had grown a large 
tree that in turn was growing Walnuts. 

One of his children was especially large 
and fat. He stayed tucked away in his 
big shell until it split open at the top. 
At last the wind shook the branch so 
hard, the Walnut fell to the ground. He 
looked around and saw many Mexicans 
camped near the Walnut trees. They 
came over to his tree and began picking 
up all the nuts that had fallen. The 
Little English Walnut soon found him- 
self with many of his brothers and sisters 
in a sack. He was earried away to a 
large packing house, and all the nuts 
were spread out in bins to be dried. 

“Now I am going to see the world,” 
the Little Nut eried joyfully. 

Just then a spray of liquid hit him 
in the face and he was thoroughly washed 
until his shell was a beautiful light tan. 

One bright morning he was shoveled 
into a sack and taken to a freight ear. 
It was very dark inside. He could hear 
the rumble of the wheels as the freight 
ear crossed the continent toward New 
York City. 

At last he was lifted out of the ear, 
and when the sack was eut open he found 
himself in the doorway of a large store 
in the biggest city in the world. 

A little boy came along with his mother. 

“T want that Nut, Mama,” he cried, and 
the English Walnut soon found himself 
held tightly in the little boy’s hand. 

“Now I am going to see the world,” 
he eried, and peeked out from between 
the little boy’s fingers. 

But the little boy entered a big apart- 
ment house, and after riding up to the 
ninth floor, entered a small room. The 
English Walnut was placed in a dish on 
the window sill. He looked out and saw 
miles of tall buildings and far away a 
big river with steamboats on it, and 
farther away than that the great Atlantic 
Ocean. 

“At last,” he sighed econtentedly, “I 
ean see the world;” and settled down in 
his nut dish. He did not know the world 
was so large he had only seen a very 
tiny bit of it. 
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(flower SYrowew 


Timely Suggestions for May 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


“There stole into my room today, 
A little breath of Spring— 

A premonition of happy May 
And sweets that May will bring.” 


O not let the warm breezes and 
mild days of early May lead you 
in to making the mistake of sow- 


ing seed into wet, gluey soil. There is 
such a thing as being too hasty in the 
matter of starting spring sowing of ten- 
der varieties. You will actually gain by 
waiting until the soil has become 
thoroughly warmed up and dry, before 
attempting to sow seeds of tender crops, 
like beans and corn, for instance. 

If, due to the growth of volunteer 
seedlings, the hardy border has become 
crowded or the harmony of color has been 
interfered with, plan to re-arrange the 
border as early in the month as is pos- 
sible, so that the plants may not be set 
back too much. Work of this sort, as 
a rule, is better done in the Fall, but if 
it was not done then, do it now rather 
than endure an unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment the whole season through. 


After the soil has become warm and the 
nights fairly moderate, you may plant 
out in the open ground, seeds of Balsam. 
Lupines, Marigold, Cockseomb, Castor 
bean, and other varieties. There is still 
time to plant any of the sorts of seeds 
that are hardy enough to endure April 
sowing. Before sowing seeds, especially 
those that are very fine, see that the soil 
is also well pulverized. As an aid to sow- 
ing them more thinly, mix some sand 
with fine seeds like Poppies. 


In the vicinity of New York city, the 
roots or tubers of summer blooming 
plants like Cannas and similar garden ma- 
terial may be set out by the third week 
in this month. You may plant all of your 
Gladioli at one time, or better still make 
successive plantings of the corms so as 
to provide for a longer display of flower- 
ing plants. By the end of the month 
begin the work of planting out Dahlias, 
the clumps of which have been previously 
divided. 

Dormant Roses planted now will have 
time to get well-established, and may sur- 
prise you with early bloom. For the 
Rose-bed, select a somewhat sheltered spot. 
Have the soil deeply dug and enriched. 
Spread out the roots in deep holes, water, 
cover with good garden soil well-firmed. 
Be sure that the place selected for the 
planting of Roses is well-drained and well 
supplied with plant food. Rose plants 
are heavy feeders and though they need 
water, the roots must not stand in soggy 
soil. 

Even though the space available is 
small, try raising some vegetables for 
vour own use. You cannot buy fresh 
vegetables as cheap as you ean raise them, 
and those that have been lying around 
in a market or on the truck of a vendor 
cannot compare with the home-grown, 
garden-to-table crop, in flavor, freshness, 
or crispness. With an intelligent selec- 
tion of varieties and good management, 
a succession of crops may be grown to 





maturity during one season on even a 
small plot of land. A small bed of 
kitchen herbs to use in the flavoring of 
soups, stews and other foods will be 
found to be a great help to the housewife 
in the preparation of very tasty, nourish- 
ing, but nevertheless economical dishes. 


Potted plants that have been cultivated 
indoors during the Winter are, of course, 
sensitive to any sudden change in their 
environment; so it is important, if the 
best of results are to be achieved, to begin 
at this time to accustom them gradually 
to out-door conditions. This may be ac- 
complished by placing them out doors for 
a few hours on balmy days on a sunny 
porch in a place that is sheltered from 
strong winds. 


Have the heavy work, such as spading, 
incorporating fertilizer, ete., done in the 
plot that is to be used by the children 
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for a garden. Let them make their own 
selection of varieties to be sown, if prac- 
tical. If they wish, let them plant both 
flowers and vegetables in the same plot, 
as they may be combined very success- 
fully. Mossy parsley, the fern-like foli- 
age of carrots, and colorful leaves of 
beets look well used for bordering beds 
of flowers; and when harvested, the crops 
will not be unwelcome. 


Just before Memorial Day, it will be 
safe to transplant to permanent beds, the 
young bedding plants like Coleus, Gera- 
niums, also seedlings'from the hot-bed or 
cold-frame that have been “hardened off.” 
Choose a cloudy day or evening on which 
to do transplanting, and water the plants 
thoroughly an hour or two before setting 
them out, so that the plants may take 
up and store a supply of moisture. After 
the young plants are firmed in the ground 
water them well, and if necessary, supply 
some sort of protection from the sun 
or wind until the plants have become 
established. Shingles, berry-baskets, mus- 
lin, newspapers or any other suitable 
material may be used for this purpose. 





Garden Club Means Much to a Village 


By MAE DUST, (Mich.) 


enthusiasts and last Fall we organ- 

ized our Garden Club with a 
President, Vice-President and Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

We appointed committees to work on 
our Fall Show, choosing almost all the 
people in the community, and each did his 
part and we can hardly believe now how 
it all happened so beautifully. 

We had some Church seats that were 
nailed up to form steps and a roll of 
dark blue wrapping paper was donated 
by a paper house. Our population is 
small so we had few merchants to ask to 
help us, but we solicited in a nearby city 
where our people trade a lot, and they 
all gave nice things. Then we wrote 
nurseries, magazines, and the companies 
we deal with, to give us prizes and we 
had over a hundred prizes, one nursery 
giving $5.00 worth and some florist shops 
beautiful baskets. 

It was a hot dry Summer, very little 
rain in August, and so cold nights we 
thought of frost any night, but it was 
amazing the wonderful display of flowers 


\ KEW in our community are garden 


we had. Attendants said it was far better - 


than any flower display our county fair 
ever had. 

We used the town hall for flowers, and 
used another vacant store building where 
the Ladies Aid served dinner from a 
garden booth, where we also had antiques, 
quilts, luncheon tables, handicraft work, 
ete. 

The stage in the hall we used for potted 
plants, with ferns, with cedars, a Lily 
Pool with plants and mosses that was a 
bit of real woodland. Ornamental bird- 
houses and chirping Canaries added a 
tone of real life; even frogs hopped 
around the Pool. The Young People’s 


Society decorated the hall for us with 
Oak branches and evergreens. 


The vil- 


lage adopted the Iris for the town flower 
and we had a speaker give a talk on Iris. 

At five o’clock we gave away the prizes. 
For the juniors there were prizes for Wild 
Flowers, named; collections of woods, 
mosses, insects, evergreens, ferns, fungus, 
butterflies; and for the young children 
there was soap sculpture work. Also a 
guessing contest for the children, showing 
leaves of trees they were to guess the 
names. Then in the evening we had a 
talk and motion pictures by the educa- 
tional department of conservation that 
was splendid, with an orchestra and 
musical numbers—one lovely number by 
harmony singers, “In an Old-fashioned 
Garden.” 

Each city, town or village could easily 
sponsor a flower show each year and en- 
courage home plantings. Our vicinity has 
become a national forest and we term our 
town “The Home of Good Fishing,” and 
this Spring our Chamber of Commerce 
erected a big sign on the main highway 
that cost $50, besides doing other adver- 
tising each year. 

It was by far the best event the vil- 
lage has had and it had a very helpful. 
effect on everybody. People who would 
have “nothing to do with each other,” all 
came and took a part in the work. 

It shows what a half dozen wide-awake 
people can do for their community. We 
hope to gradually get enough Iris planted 
to have an Iris Show in the village each 
Spring, with some kind of festival. 


Editor’s Note:—Garden Clubs are do- 
ing a wonderful work in many localities. 
Clubs of this nature, when properly or- 
ganized and officered, and energetically 
conducted by enterprising people, can and 
do perform a community and civie work 
which is of practical and inspirational 
importanee. 
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May in California Gardens 


By PAULINE G. EWING 


has come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in the land.” 


& Tiss time of the singing of birds 


Is there anything under the shining 
canopy, more lovely than a well-grown 
bed of Salpiglossis? While on the sub- 
ject I wish to go on record as saying 
that someone was guilty of pinning a 
most unlovely name onto a charming 
flower. There is a tendency lately to eall 
them “Painted Glories.” Some improve- 
ment over Salpiglossis, which sounds like 
the name of a disease! These plants have 
finely-divided roots which resent trans- 
planting, so they must either be planted 
where they are to bloom or else plant a 
seed or two in each of a quantity of thumb 
pots, and later transfer them to their 
permanent positions. I have seen seed 
of them planted in soil-filled egg shells, 
and grown on to about six leaves, then 
the egg shell broken away and the pinch 
of soil containing them carefully placed 
in the ground. Painstaking care will well 
repay one with these beauties. A bed 
in bloom looks like an _ old-fashioned 
Paisley shawl cut up into flower shapes 
and mounted on stems, so varied are their 
color combinations. 


Perhaps your Delphiniums suffer from 
the attacks of slugs. Take coal ashes or 
lime and carefully make an unbroken ring 
around each plant. The slugs will not 
crawl over it. Sparrows too like the taste 
of Delphinium; perhaps because it is acid, 
the Sparrows regard it as their salad 
course. To keep them away cover the 
plants with fine-meshed chicken wire. 


Sow in flats seeds of Petunia (the 
California Ruffled Giants), Lobelia, Ger- 
bera, Delphinium and Asters. Be sure 
the Delphinium seed is fresh, else it will 
not germinate. There are so many new 
kinds and colors of Asters that it is hard 
to choose, especially if one’s space is 
limited. The Sunshine or Anemone- 
flowered variety is always admired. 


Get out the sprayer and go after the 
aphis in a big way, for these warm 
days make them flourish like the green 
bay tree. A nicotine solution is excel- 
lent but if you lack that, a good strong 
soapsuds mixture will do very well. 


Glad bulbs may be planted. 


When, after sowing annuals, hundreds 
come up, do not make the mistake of 
letting all of them mature, for they will 
be spindling, weak, small-flowered, and 
generally no-account. Thin them out 
ruthlessly if you would have sturdy 
plants. 


If, in the preceding months you neg- 
lected to set out Dahlias, it is not too 
late now to do so. Other things that 
may be planted now are Cyclamen, 
Tuberose, and Canna. 


The annuals planted in January are 
about through blooming now. Here and 
there among them, stick in rooted cut- 
tings of Chrysanthemums to grow on and 
produce a gorgeous and well-appreciated 
display in the Fall. 


If you greatly admire Columbine and 
Primroses (the polyanthus variety), you 
may plant their seed now for Spring 
bloom next year. If you hail from 
Colorado you will try to grow those won- 
derful blue Columbines that grace the 
mountains of that state. You will find, 
unless you are an exceptional grower, that 
it “ean’t be did.” 


Are you aware that this month is “last 
eall” for any number of garden flowers 
until Fall? After May the weather be- 
comes too warm and the sun too hot for 
the tender seedlings. So, if you would 
have Ageratum, Arctotis, Bartonia, Bach- 
elor’s Button, Dianthus, Eschscholtzia, 
Gaillardia, Lobelia, Nigella, Annual 
Phlox, Salpiglossis, Summer Stocks, or 
Verbena, be sure to get the seed planted 
before May is spent. 











Above all, Satan loves to eat 


Satan, the Wise Opossum 


GAtan was unceremoniously banged on 
the head with a stout cudgel, and 
then ignominiously dragged in and 
dumped at my feet. As I gazed down 
on the bedraggled and much-the-worse- 
for-wear Opossum, the youth who had 
brought him in grinned triumphantly and 
fingered the club that had apparently 
laid Satan low. 

“Found him prowlin’ around our gar- 
den, and thought mebbe you’d want him,” 
explained the boy. “Guess he’s dead 
tho’,” he added rather ruefully, as if 
apologizing for the Marsupial’s inabil- 
ity “to take it.” 

As I looked down on the motionless 
and more-or-less shapeless bundle of fur, 
claws, and snout, a lid slowly uncovered 
a shoe-button eye. In another minute 
he twitched the long, flexible snout, cocked 
one ridiculous, papery ear and finally 
opened the other eye. 

Assured by the continued silence, he 
slowly drew his feet under him and 
started waddling about the room with all 
the dignity of a portly railroad con- 
ductor until he slipped on the highly- 
polished floor of the laboratory. My loud 
laughter wrought a magical change, for he 
crouched, drew his head down between 
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his shoulders and disclosed rows of pink 
gums and glittering white teeth. 

Of all the animals that we have had 
in the laboratory, ranging from Chip- 
munks to a six-foot-six-inch pilot Snake, 
the Opossum is by far the most inter- 
esting and amusing. We who have ob- 
served Satan have been forced to dis- 
count the stories we have heard or read 
of the colossal stupidity of the animal. 
Full of food, he is more or less stupid 
(or I should say reticent). But when 
hungry he will do things that are 
astonishing. 

For example, when I grasp the tip of 
the prehensile tail he will stop whatever 
activity he may be engaged in and pre- 
pare to pounce on the tidbit that is in- 
variably forthcoming. A rattling of the 
door knob causes him to come seurrying 
to the door; and whenever I pick up the 
dipnet, he hangs about my feet or plucks 
at my trouser leg until I serve him with 
a wiggly minnow or two. 

Indeed, his weakness for fish nearly 
brought him to an untimely end. While 
working in an adjoining room I heard 
a splash but paid no attention to it for 
the moment. Then it suddenly occurred 
to me that I had temporarily placed on 
the floor a five-gallon aquarium con- 
taining a solitary Sealare. Alarmed I 
rushed into the room and found Satan 
earnestly (yes, desperately), attempting 
to make his way out down through the 
bottom of the globular tank. Apparently, 
in his efforts to catch the fish he had 
fallen in. 

The variety of food that he will readily 
and most thankfully accept, might lead 
one to think that the animal has a favor- 
ite food for every one of his fifty teeth. 
A hog has only forty-four teeth, and 
none of our other animals, excepting 
some species of moles, possess that many. 

If Satan should be disturbed after he 
has curled up on the floor with a full 
stomach, he will quickly lift questioning 
eyes at the intruder. .If the intruder 
persists, a downcast supplants the ques- 
tioning look, while a grimace bespreads 
the solemn face, reminding one of a small 
boy about to break into tears. But in 
spite of interference, after a time the 
head begins drooping, and the wide mouth 
drooling, and soon he is again fast 
asleep. 

N. R. Casino, (Penna.) 





Uses for Tobacco Stems 


HESE make a fine mulch. When 
chopped up, not only do they retain 
the moisture in the ground, but enrich 
the soil as well; also a reliable insecticide. 
Apply to the rows of Sweet Peas; en- 
twine stems into the wire screen upon 
which the Peas climb; it’s a sure protee- 
tion against lice. 

Apply to the soil around Aster plants 
and Chrysanthemums; this protects the 
roots from the little aphis and spider 
that work among them. 

This is equally good as a spray, by 
pouring boiling water over stems, then 
allowed to almost cool, and spray plants 
vigorously with it. It will keep green 
aphis, red spider, and white fly away. 

Haze. Coier Bares, (N. Y.) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


“Marry in the month of May and you’ll surely 
rue the day.” 


YOUR FLORASCOPE 

Taurus—April 20 to May 21. Fixed Earthy 
Sign. 
io ae SONS oi s,b. cob oiioie, drahatesee Material 
ee re ee y 
Flower...... FE errr Carbon 
STOW]. coca Emerald, Moss Agate. Phlegmatic 
| arr Lemon yellow, Red...Sweet 


let, larynx, cerebellum, bones of 

neck. Venus rules the throat, chin, 
complexion, venous system, internal parts 
of the generative organs. Taurus people 
are attracted to those born between 
August 22 and September 22 or December 
21 to January 19. They require foods 
rich in Sulphate Sodium, to cheek acidity 
and other troubles incident to this sign. 
These are Figs, Celery, String Beans, 
Carrots, Turnips, Asparagus, Cueumbers, 
Strawberries. Medicinal herbs are Dan- 
delion, Goose Grass, Shepherd’s Purse, 
Plazing Star, Mistletoe, Fennel, and 
others. 


[ies tan rules the neck, throat, gul- 


May is sometimes called the month of 
Mothers; in Kashmir it is known as 
the Milk month; in Red Indian ehronol- 
ogy, Little Corn Moon. There is an 
unusual amount of interesting symbology 
connected with the month of May since 
very ancient times, which no doubt ae- 
counts for the reason that one Sunday 
in May has been given to Mother’s Day. 
There is in England quite a lively mo- 
ment ealled “Mothering Sunday Move- 
ment.” If you are interested, write to 
its founder, Mrs. C. P. Smith, 25 Regent 
St., Nottingham, England. A gentleman 
of Santa Rosa is said to have celebrated 
Mother’s Day many thousand times before 
such a holiday came into existence. He 
claims to have worn a white Carnation 
each day for the last 57 years in honor 
of his Ma. 


Some plants under Venus are Alkanet 
root (the henna used to tint hair) Arti- 
chokes, Beans, Burdock, Columbines, 
Cowslip, Feverfew, Foxglove, Goldenrod, 
Gooseberry, Kidneywort, the Mints, Or- 
chids, Peaches, Pears, Plums, Poppies, 
Damask Rose, Bouncing Bet, Strawberry, 
Thyme, Vervain, Violet, Wheat, Yarrow. 


May’s lucky days are supposed to be 
the 3rd, 13th, 18th, 31st. Taurus is a 
good sign for planting things that must 
erow quickly. Farmers and fruit growers 
under the sign are usually suecessful be- 
cause it is an earthy sign, so favors them 
in such pursuits. And the planet Venus 
—dedicated to beauty—makes them nat- 
urally love all beauty. 


Daisy means “Innocence.” Dream of it, 
“Health;” out of season, “Disappoint- 
ment.” To dream of Fennel, “Humble 
but devoted friends.” Of Cucumbers, 
“Reeovery of the sick.” Treland is ruled 
by Taurus, 


Sereen stars are: the late Lon Chaney, 
David Manners, James Gleason (who by 
the way just can’t abide Rhubarb) and 
Mary Pickford. Mary favors Gardenias 
and Orchids, but grows neither for the 


garden of her country house is informal. 

Another interesting couple born under 
this sign—Harold Lloyd and wife, Mil- 
dred Davis. Mildred prefers Violets and 
many of their garden paths are lined 
with her favorite modest flowers. The 
Lloyd garden is perhaps the most varied 
in all Hollywood, consisting of seventeen 
acres. It has been so artfully laid out 
that it looks almost as if Nature had 
done the landscaping. In one section is 
the Garden of Caseades. Starting from 
a fountain the water falls nearly 200 
feet through artificial sea shells made of 
cement. Petunias and other old-fashioned 
flowers line each side of the two walks, 
while Pond Lilies grow in. profusion in 
the pool where the cascades empty. An- 
other section devoted to paper-white Nar- 
cissi and Violas is where Mr. Lloyd 
retires for a short time night and morn- 
ing; there to commune with himself and 
enjoy the fragrance. In another section 
is the Dutch Garden, with a quaint old 
mill and everything. Here grow all man- 
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ner of sturdy plants. Mr. Lloyd is 
especially fond of the yellow and orange 
colors of the Calendulas. 


DAY OF 
MONTH 
MAY FLOWER OR PLANT MEANING 
ice wake ee Hope 
: Almond treé........ Promise 
rea Wild Violet........ Love in Idle- 
ness 
ere COMMIIIRE asis6cs us Folly 
are Cuckoo-flower ...... Ardour 
rer Purple Violet....... Constant 
Reminder 
ee Crane’e-bill ........ Envy 
ar Guelder-rose ....... Winter of Life 
ae White Hyacinth... Modest sweet- 
ness 
ee errr Retirement 
ie Red Primrose...... Unnoticed 
Merit 
ae ye Justice 
| = Small Bindweed..... Humility 
Ses Celandine ......... Future Joy 
ee .. 3a Thoughts 
_ See Ware S908... 606s 0 Reconciliation 
> Re UU. ee Insincerity 
eee Honeysuckle Devoted 
Affection 
ee Forget-me-not ...... True Love 
ae EIVGPOAMGOR .n00ss ss Presumption 
;- White Jasmine...... Amiability 
Bou SOMO 6....:.-00. Bee Ber Tove 
ee eer. Riches Desired 
Lily of the Valley... ae y Days 
ere White Iflec........ Girlish Modesty 
eee White Lobelia...... Spite 
ee EMVOIBGM 2. cscccce Forsaken 
ee 6 60 Pretence 
ae a Jealousy 
Te Ey See Weakness 
ae Thornless Rose...... Happy Union 





The Chrysanthemum—Queen of 


Fall-Bloomers 


By MRS. A. J. HEATHCOT, (Tenn.) 


HEN Spring comes, we begin to 
WV make plans for our year’s supply 

of flowers. The Chrysanthemum 
must be considered if we have flowers 
in the Fall and after frost, lasting even 
until Christmas. 

If the right varieties are chosen, flowers 
will be provided at a time when most 
others are scarce. There are the large- 
flowering kind in the Hardies, and down 
to the Baby Poms. They ean be grown 
as single specimens or planted in clumps, 
in borders, as hedges, and as pot plants; 
and afford bright colors, and show to a 
good advantage everywhere. 

Selections must be made of those 
adapted to the climate of each section, 
although they do well in all parts of the 
country, except the very hottest, driest 
portions, although they stand drouth 
well. 

Any good garden soil gives good re- 
sults, but the Chrysanthemum responds to 
heavy fertilization. If grown for large 
flowers and as single specimens, plant 
in rows about 3 feet apart in the rows 
and cultivate as any other crop. 

The tender exhibition varieties can be 
left in the ground in most Southern 
States, through the Winter, if protected 
with a mulch of coarse manure, straw, 
or leaves. Here in Tennessee they 
require it. 

They mutiply very rapidly; dozens of 
plants may be taken from the old: plant 
each Spring. Thev should be reset, set- 
ting only one in a place, resulting in 
larger flowers, even when not disbudded 
or pruned. 


When large flowers are desired, this 
is done by means of disbudding. The 
buds grow in groups or clusters, and by 
removing all except the largest center bud 
from each branch or lateral, giant blooms 
are the result. Whole branches are some- 
time removed, leaving only the main 
plant to bloom, but I prefer leaving 
several for more blooms. 

When the buds begin to form, applica- 
tions of manure water, or solutions of 
nitrate of soda, can be given to induce 
growth and inerease size of flowers. 
Lime, wood ashes, and manure from the 
poultry house can be used to a good 
advantage. Seatter lightly over soil and 
work it in as cultivation is given. 

If plants are protected by covering 
with canvas, the flowering period will be 
prolonged, or they ean be lifted, after 
the buds form, and placed in pots for 
indoor blooming. This is suecessfully 


done by using a spade to loosen a ball‘ 


of dirt with the plant. Cut all around 
the plant, being careful not to break soil 
loose. If done carefully they will not 
wilt, but it is best to keep in the shade 
for several days after placing in pots. 

They respond to good culture, and if 
clumps of hardy varieties are divided and 
reset every 3 or 4 years, they give better 
results. 

A profitable occupation may be made 
of the eulture, as both flowers and plants 
ean be sold. 

The Chrysanthemum is much in de- 
mand as a eut flower, owing to the 
searcity of most all kinds of flowers at 
the time they bloom. 
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Vegetable Garden 
Chats 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 





Arai. out of the way, the vegetable 
‘gardener’s confidence in the weather 
grows stronger. This month should find 
the first round of practically everything 
in the ground. In fact the garden of 
middle May should be pretty well set out. 


Of course there is always the danger 
of frosts until the middle of the month 
and sometimes later, and against this 
menace we should fortify ourselves with 
berry boxes, empty Flower pots, news- 
papers (which may be weighted down 
with clods of earth) and even Rhubarb 
leaves to cover tender plants on frosty 
nights. Cone-shaped covers may be pur- 
chased at seed stores, or we may make 
them ourselves. 


Potatoes if frosted, usually come on 
again quite satisfactorily, but Tomatoes, 
Eggplant, Peppers, ete., seldom survive 
a frost. Cabbage, Peas, Carrots, and 
Turnips, are among the Vegetables that 
ean stand chilly nights very well. 


Many gardeners ignore Summer 
Squashes, which come in for more than 
their share of disparaging comment. The 
small Crookneck Squash, and others of 
the long narrow type. taken from the 
vines when very young, and properly pre- 
pared, can scarcely be distinguished from 
the aristocratie Eggplant. Rind, seeds, 
and in fact the entire Squash is used. 
Sliced, dipped in a batter, and fried, they 
serve as a vegetable or meat substitute 
on the menu. A very few hills will pro- 
duce quantities of Squashes until frost 
kills the vines next Fall. Most of these 
varieties are bush-like and do not take 
up much room. Well-rotted manure 
worked into the hills before planting 
produce strong stalks and increase the 
production of all Squashes, Winter or 
Summer varieties. 


Frequently Beets come up too thick in 
the drills, necessitating thinning out. 
Pull them carefully and transplant in 
another row. Beets are not easily dis- 
couraged and will do quite well even when 
transplanted in dry weather. A good 
wetting, however, immediately after set- 
ting out, will bring them on faster. 


Beans are very tender, consequently 
before we plant too many we should be 
reasonably certain they will not be taken 
by frosts. Kentucky Wonder is a fine 
variety for canning as the pods grow very 
large, with thick meat and excellent 
flavor. These Beans may be procured in 
yellow and green pods. Lima Beans are 
good producers also, if the season is warm 
and sunny, and should not be forgotten 
at this time. These, as with other types 
of Bean, may be bush or elimbing varie- 
ties. In many gardens it is not always 
convenient or possible to provide sup- 
ports for vining Beans and Peas, and 
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this fact should be kept in mind when 
buying the seed. 


Broccoli is fast gaining popularity in 
the home garden. It is a vegetable easily 
prepared and cooked, and has a delight- 
ful flavor. It might well be termed a 
food for fairies, although it is substantial 
enough, albeit we eat tender Flower buds 
when Broccoli come to the table. As a 
warning to gardeners who have never be- 
fore raised it, it might be well to tell the 
writer’s first experience with this plant. 
The seeds sprouted well and the young 
plants grew in a thrifty manner. In due 
time bud clusters appeared and these were 
watched with burning interest. Very 
shortly the buds opened into little yellow 
flowers, and the interested spectator 
watched even more closely, erroneously 
believing that heads similar to Cauli- 
flower would soon be forming. Alas! 





Summer Squash; an excellent substitute 
for Eggplant when prepared properly 


The Flowers withered, seeds put in their 
appearance, and the plants continued to 
grow at a great rate of speed. When 
garden cleaning time came it was no small 
task to pull and cart away this miniature 
forest. Moral: Do not wait for these 
posies to blossom, but eook the tender 
buds. 


If the family is fond of greens, several 
plantings during Spring and Summer, 
of Chard, Endive, and Spinach, will fur- 
nish a nice variety. There should always 
be a fresh bed of Lettuce coming on; 
this is easily made possible by planting 
a small bed every two weeks until the 
middle of August. Radishes also may be 
planted frequently during the Summer. 


Melons and Cucumbers must go in the 
ground as soon after the middle of the 
month as possible. Celery and Sweet Po- 
tato plants are also in line for transplant- 
ing at that time. 


Taken as a whole, May brings plenty 
of work for the Vegetable gardener. 





Fertilizer for Vegetables 


XPERIMENTS have been under way 

at the Geneva, N. Y., Experiment 
Station for eight years, with fifteen dif- 
ferent kinds and amounts of fertilizers 
for peas, snap beans, beets, tomatoes, 
sweet corn, and cabbage, and much help- 
ful information regarding the fertility 
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needs of these crops has been obtained. 
Summarizing the results briefly, Prof. C. 
B. Sayre says: 


“On upland loam or elay soils in New 
York, phosphorus is the principal limit- 
ing fertilizer element for all canning 
crops; and generally speaking, a complete 
fertilizer high in phosphorus will give 
better results than phosphorus alone. 


“The following fertilizer formulas are 
likely to give profitable returns: 4-16-4, 
4-12-4, or 5-10-5. Tomatoes and cabbage 
both respond to liberal fertilization. More 
economical returns were obtained from 
1,200 pounds per acre of a 4-16-4 than 
from smaller applications. For beets, an 
application of 600 pounds of fertilizer 
per acre is recommended. For sweet 
corn and snap beans, the recommendation 
is for 300 pounds of a 4-16-4. 


“The results of our experiments indi- 
eate that for peas heavier applications 
should be used than were formerly ree- 
ommended, although with low prices pea 
costs must be kept as low as possible. It 
is of the utmost importance that whatever 
fertilizer is used on peas be drilled in 
separately, even though this means two 
operations, to avoid injury to the germi 
nating seed.” 





Propagating Evergreens 
Explained 


IRECTIONS on the propagation of 

different types of Evergreens form 
part of a general circular on “Plant 
Propagation” just made available at the 
State Experiment Station at Geneva, 
N. Y. A copy of the circular may be 
obtained upon request to the Experiment 
Station. 


“Aside from horticultural forms, Ever- 
greens are propagated largely from seed,” 
says Dr. H. B. Tukey, author of the eir- 
eular and in charge of the nursery work 
at the Experiment Station. “Seed of 
fir, lareh, hemlock, arbor vitae, spruce, 
and cedars may be stored dry and planted 
in the Spring. Seed of juniper and yew 
must be stratified as soon as collected 
and planted either in the Fall or early 
Spring. 

“Evergreen seed is usually planted at 
the rate of 75 to 150 per square foot in 
beds 4 feet wide on mellow sandy loam 
and covered twice the diameter of the 
seed with sand or sandy soil. The soil 
must be kept moist during the germina- 
tion period of 30 to 50 days, and shading 
is necessary. 


“Horticultural forms which do _ not 
come true from seed, are propagated by 
soft and hard-wood euttings, and by 
grafting. Evergreen cuttings require 
more care and a longer period of time 
for rooting than do deciduous cuttings, 
ranging from two months to a year. 


“The spruce does not root readily from 
cuttings, hence it is best propagated by 
grafting. - The grafts are made in Janu- 
ary and February in the greenhouse, or 
in August under glass. Rootstocks are 
grown from seed and cions are obtained 
from vigorous terminal shoots from trees 
out of doors. Side grafting is emploved 
in propagating Evergreens.”’ 
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Success With Dahlias Not Difficult 


By DAISY T. ABBOTT, (Minn.) 


GOOD supply of water, and a 
A sunny location free from tree 

roots—these are the principal re- 
quirements of the Dahlia. Climate does- 
n’t matter so much; the tubers are not 
planted until after the last frost in 
Spring, are dug after a heavy frost in 
the Fall; or are left in the ground until 
dividing time, in the warmer states. 

The initial outlay 1s the only expense; 
with ordinary care the tubers increase 
tremendously each year; the strain is as 
fine at the end of twelve seasons as it 
was when first bought; and—most im- 
portant to the small land owner—Dahlias 
will flourish twelve years in the same 
piece of ground. No rotation of crops 
is necessary, very few bugs, very little 
trouble,—but gorgeous blooms from July 
until frost,—what more could be said to 
encourage every gardener to grow Dahlias. 
I say “twelve years” because that is the 
length of time we have grown them in 
our garden. 

We have a long perennial border of 
forty feet dividing the top lawn from 
the lower garden, filled with everything 
to flower in season. Four feet of the back 
of this border is left free for the Dahlias 
with the top lawn forming the outside 
edge. Shrubs could not have been planted 
here as they would have kept off the 
morning sun from the spring flowers; but 
the Dahlias make an ideal background, 
flowering when most of the other peren- 
nials are over. They grow in leaf mold 
principally; every Autumn their bed is 
dug and left in the rough over the Winter, 
then in early Spring a deep trench is 
made, three feet at least; the earth 
thrown out onto the lawn. This trench 
is filled with the rotted maple and elm 
leaves which have been used to cover 
the border; the earth is put back on top, 
and the Dahlias have their Summer home 
ready. 

The tubers have been stored in fine 
dry sand in the potato cellar during the 
Winter, and when all fear of frost has 
passed, we turn them out; divide very 
carefully and plant, with a small trowel- 
full of bone meal worked into the soil 
beneath each piece. We have learned 
that a fertilizer rich in potash makes good 
hard tubers; too much nitrogen makes 
them rot; and they need the leaf mold 
to provide moisture all through the hot 
Summer days. Be sure that the neck 
of the tuber is not broken in dividing; 
a piece without a neck will not grow. 
Cut the large clumps into sections, leav- 
ing about two eyes on the potato-like 
pieces, then plant about three inches 
deep. 

Put in a very short thick stake with 
the name attached, when planting. As 
the plant grows this can be changed to 
a tall green pole without injuring the 
root system; but a long row of’ sticks are 
a great eyesore in the garden while the 
Dahlias are growing up to them. The 
tubers can be staggered to get more in 
the border;—our forty feet holds thirty- 
two Dahlias about three feet apart. 
Plant all the same variety together; the 


effect is better when in flower; and, as 
some species are taller than others, the 
smaller ones are not dwarfed by the big 
neighbor. 


ROM now on they need water; a good 

thorough soaking about once a week. 
As the sprouts come up, nip off all but 
two on each plant; then later on leave 
the strongest one only. If cut-worms 
bother put a ring of wood ash around 
each young sprout,—they can’t cross 
that. As the stem grows taller pick off 
the side shoots to throw the strength to 
the blossoming top. When buds begin 
to form, nip out the side ones on each 
spray and don’t encourage the plants to 
carry too many buds at a time. 

Tie and stake very firmly. They are 
brittle and a wind just snaps them off. 
By budding time the stem of a decorative 
variety should be as thick as a child’s 
arm. Watch the buds, if there seems 
to be a tiny dent in the centre of a bud, 
cut it open and look for a minute black- 
and-white fly. Spray mixture, one table- 
spoon of Paris green, two pounds of 
brown sugar, three gallons of water. In 
spite of a terrible Summer our Dahlias 
were a joy to the whole neighborhood; 
gorgeous masses of blossom on every 
plant right up until Winter. When an 
early frost threatens we let the tall 
sprinkler play on the plants all night and 
they come through perfectly. 

You ean raise your own tubers from 
early-sown seed. Buy a good strain, but 
don’t be disappointed if the blossoms do 
not come true to description. Seed sown 
in early March will flower the same Sum- 
mer, and make nice tubers. Sow in flats 
with a heavy layer of sifted coal ash 
under the sandy leaf mold; this prevents 
damping off. The seed may germinate 
in five days and must be kept growing on 
rapidly in a sunny window. Water only 
by immersing the flat in a pan of tepid 
water, water only in the morning. As 
soon as the seedling is about two inches 
tall it may be transplanted. Soak the 
flat thoroughly. I have had best success 
with paper pots, for Dahlias, moving 
them on into larger sizes as the root 
system increases. Set several pots in a 
container, pack sand all around tightly, 
and keep the plants watered by wetting 
the sand. Nip out the center two leaves 
to make them branch. 
warm enough, pot and all. You may 
have plenty of blossoms in August, nice 
tubers for next year, and then you can 
decide from the second year’s flowering 
which are worth keeping. 

Be sure and try some of the dwarf 
hvbrid single Dahlias. Seed sown in 
March will be bushy plants in flower in 
late June, suitable for the mixed border; 
a lovely strain in shades of red, gold 
and orange, about a foot high; nice for 
cutting. Keep them will picked and they 
never go out of bloom, making a vivid 
pateh of color to fill the bare places in 
the garden. 

See article in November, 1933, issue, 
“Digging and Keeping Dahlias.” 


Set out when 
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Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 





HE outstanding Nature impressions, 

to me, on a motor trip through the 
north-half of Wisconsin were the numer- 
ous Juneberries or Shad Bushes in bloom. 
Also the Wild Plum and Wild Cherry 
were snowy white along the roads. 


To one who ean recognize wild Plants 
at various stages of growth as when the 
leaves are unfolding, Nature is most in- 
teresting. In early May, I find Wild 
Sarsaparilla, Dogbane, Heartleaf Aster, 
Clintonia, Bugbane, Baneberry, and many 
other Plants popping up. 


Many tiny White Pines have been 
planted and flank the highway in places. 
Rows of the larger Pines already add 
loveliness to the highway scene, and are 
especially showy when the ground is 
white with snow. 


The Barren Strawberry, with yellow 
flowers and very much like the Wild 
Strawberry plant, is now in _ bloom. 
Never before have I seen such a profu- 
sion of flowering plants. They bear no 
fruit as their name denotes. 


An object flying in a circle, on close 
observation, proved to be a Mourning 
Cloak Butterfly, fastened in a_ spider- 
web. At a distance I wondered what bird 
or animal] was continually revolving in a 
circle. 


The Yellow Warbler, or Summer Yel- 
lowbird’s singing caused me to think it 
was that of a Redstart, before I saw him 
dart out of some bushes. 


The Rosebreasted Grosbeak has a rich 
voice and a beautiful song. Had not 
heard one for a few years, so did not 
recognize the singer until I saw him in 
all his beauty. Near him was his less- 
attractive mate, looking much like an 
over-grown Sparrow. They love the 
woods and nest in trees. 


While clearing dead limbs from the 
Woodland Trees, around our cottage, I 
found a natural graft of three tree 
branches. Leaning on a branch of Hem- 
lock was a branch of Maple, in this 
erotech a twig of Poplar had fallen and 
all three woods had grown together. 


Carrot diet said to make animals hair 
heavy and glossy. Think of that! Also 
men but less noticeable. Elm bark is said 
to make the hair grow. European gypsies 
used to disguise a stolen horse by clip- 
ping its hair, then giving it a bath of 
Elm bark water. In a few days the horse 
would be as shaggy as a Shetland pony 
and because of this fact pretty hard for 
the police to identify. 


In Pumpkin and Gourd blossoms, 
which are of two kinds, staminate and 
pistillate, I’ve noticed the first flowers 
to bloom are the staminate and barren. 
Those that bear the fruit (pistillate) 
come later, together with other staminate 
flowers which furnish the pollen that 
is carried by bees to the pistillate flowers, 
being ponents to form the fruit. 
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Flower Folks for Favors 
By RUTH H. LEE, (R. I.) 
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parties are so delightful, did you 
ever think of using Flower Folks for 
Favors? They are simple to make, and 
give the table a much more Spring and 
Summer-like air than artificial favors. 
DAFFY-DOWN-DILLY (Drawing No. 
1) was my first venture. Pick your 
Daffodils with five-inch stems. Place in 
water over night in a cool spot. This 
stiffens the stems and petals. An eight- 
inch length of yellow florist’s ribbon is 
gathered on one of the long sides and tied 
to the Daffodil stem just under the blos- 
som. This is the skirt. A bouquet holder 
of white lace paper is slit up one side 
and fitted over the vellow skirt up side 
down. This leaves the pointed end near 
the flower head. Paste the eut edges 
together down the back. Tie the top in 
place with a half-inch-wide green ribbon, 
letting the ends fall almost to the bottom 
of the skirt. The skirt should be a little 
longer than the stem and when fluffed out 
will make Daffy-Down-Dilly stand alone. 
Place each finished Folk in a glass of 


if the Spring and Summer, when 


water, with its skirt over the outside of 
the glass and the stem inside. This keeps 
the Daffodil in good condition until it is 
ready to put on the table. 


BLUE DUTCH GIRL (Drawing No. 
2) asked to be made one Spring morning 
when I was out in my Tulip bed. She 
was so successful that I planned a party 
just for her debut. 

Pick pale-pink or yellow Tulips with 
five-inch stems. Place in water overnight in 
a cool spot. Take two thin flexible pieces 
of wire three inches long and bend each 
an inch from the end. 

Place one piece of wire on one side of 
the stem near the flower head at the one- 
inch mark. Place the other piece of wire 
on the opposite side of the stem at the 
one-inch mark. 

Hold firmly in place and tie with a 
stout thread to the stem. 

Wrap the wire with one-half inch wide 
white ribbon. 

Cut a nine-inch length of blue florist’s 
ribbon and gather and tie at the top of 
the stem. Cut two slits for the wires to 
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vo through. Cross one-half inch wide 
white ribbon over the bodice and secure 
at the back. 

Cut out an apron from white florist’s 
ribbon and tie around the waist meeting 
crossed bodice bands. 

The sunbonnet is made from an oblong, 
four inches at the base and three inches 
high. The sunbonnet itself is two inches 
wide at the base with three one-inch 
points. For larger flower heads measure 
accordingly. The base is gathered with a 
draw string which is tied around the base 
of the flower-head. The points are then 
turned back by creasing between the nails. 
A narrow white ribbon bow sets it off 
at the neck. The pails are made from 
white paper and are pasted to the hands. 

JUNE BRIDE (Drawing No. 3) was 
an inspiration! 

Rose buds are just right, but pale-pink 
Carnations are also effective. A six-inch 
stem gives the Bride more dignity. Be 
sure and cut off all the thorns. The two 
four-inch wires should be bent twice. 
Once at the two-inch mark and once at 
the three-inch mark. 

Fasten to the stem as with the Blue 
Dutch Girl. Wrap tightly with one-half- 
inch silver ribbon. 

Cut twelve inches of faney white flor- 
ist’s ribbon, and gather at the neck near 
flower head allowing for the arms with 
tiny slits. Tie in at the waist with a 
half-inch-wide silver ribbon. 

The veil is a fourteen-inch length of 
the same white ribbon as the dress, cut 
smaller at the head. It is secured to the 
head of the Rose bv a narrow silver rib- 
bon tied in a bow at the top. 
veil around the rose-face. 

Some small flowers, such as For-get-me- 
nots, or sweet Peas, bordered bv tinv 
green fern points and tied with silk 
thread, makes the Bridal Bouquet. Tie 
the bouquet to both hands so that they 
are clasped in front. June Bride will 
stand alone, with her long veil floating be- 
hind her. . “ 
_GAY GYPSY PARTIES (Drawing 
No. 4) should have huge orange Poppies 
waving paper tamborines and flaunting 
bright green and yellow skirts. Only a 
few minutes are needed to make one of 
these fascinating people. 


Trim the 


_ Cut your largest orange Poppies with 
five-inch stems. Fasten on wire arms and 
wrap with tan ribbon. The under-skirt is 
bright-green florist’s ribbon and gathered 
at the neck and securely tied. The upper 
skirt is bright-yellow florist’s ribbon and 
is gathered at the waist. It is an inch 
shorter than the under skirt. A_ black 
three-cornered kerchief tied negligently 
about the neck completes the costume. 
The paper tamborine is pasted to the left 
hand held high over the head. 

COLONIAL DAMES (Drawing No. 5) 
are made from Lilliput Zinnias. Cut the 
flowers with four-inch stems. Take a 
wire eleven inches long and bend at the 
five-and-one-fourth-inch mark, and again 
at the five-and-three-fourth-inch mark. It 
should be securely fastened to the stem 
just underneath the flower head. 

Make two pantaloon legs of lace three 
inches long and one-inch wide. Place one 
on each wire, gathering the tops with a 
draw string and securing well. 

Dress each flower up in conservative 
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flowered percale dresses, gathered in at 
the waist with corresponding narrow rib- 
bon and tied in a bow in the back. Cut 
the skirt in a curve in front so that each 
pantaloon leg shows a little. The uncut 
back of the skirt will hold the figure up- 
right and prim. 

These Little Folks do not take long to 
make and are fascinating to work with. 
There are many more out in your garden 
who are just waiting to be dressed up 
to go to some party. 





Rose Trellis 


Trellis for Lathyrvs 


Homemade Trellises 


NE 2 x 6, preferably spruce six feet 
long (or longer if a tall trellis is 
wanted), sawed through the 2-inch way 
making 8 slats, to within 18 inches of one 
end, prying apart and tacking carefully. 
One strip of 4-foot stock or garden 
fence wire, formed into a 2-foot diameter 
circle, and four posts. I used steel con- 
erete bridge reinforcing which are one 
inch square. Driven into the ground 
equal distance apart, high enough to lift 
trellis six inches off ground, to weed, stir 
ground, and muleh. Makes a world of 
difference in the appearance of a big 
clump. Mrs. Rate Baker, (Kans.) 





American Rose Annual for 1934 


HE American Rose Annual for 1934; 
the ninetenth issue of this “Year-Book 
of Rose Progress,” is like its predecessors, 
and different from them. It follows an 
orderly succession, but keeps the rose 
up to the hour of its publication in such 
fasion as to be completely free from that 
dry rot which often afflicts similar annual 
publications. 

An unusual number of very beautiful 
color pictures of the new roses, distin- 
guishes the book; in addition to many 
other illustrations. “The Proof of the 
Pudding” is more valuably detailed than 
before, in its firing-line information 
about what roses do “all over,” because 
there is a double indexing of what its 
half-hundred countrywide contributors 
have to say about 265 roses. This unique 
feature would justify its publication, but 
it also brings all the roses of all the 
world up to date as their originators see 
them. It sets forward knowledge about 
how Texas roses are produced. It stirs 
up rose adventure in many locations, dis- 
cusses the plant patent act, takes the 
reader across Europe, adds a new and 
brilliant feature in aceurate directions 
for showing roses to best advantage. It 
is an invaluable book, and the members 
of the American Rose Society are to be 
congratulated that Dr. MeFarland, its 
Editor, has added the acute judgment of 
that younger rose man, G. A. Stevens, 
to his own acquainted survey of roses. 
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The New Perfumed Rose 
Mrs. J. D. Eisele 


PECIALISTS in roses usually are 

able to foretell the popularity of a 
new variety quite accurately. Such pre- 
dictions, of course, are based upon care- 
ful observation of the plants while they 
are still in the originators trial grounds 
where they have to prove their value over 
a period of years before they are eligible 
for introduction. The new perfumed rose 
Mrs. J. D. Eisele, which was originated 
by Mr. Fred Howard, the noted horticul- 
turist of Los Angeles, California, has 
proved itself a particularly fine novelty 
throughout the years of trial and testing, 
and it seems to be destined to become one 
of the most popular of all garden roses. 


Its color, a beautiful tyrian rose, is 
bound to attract the eye from quite some 
distance and upon closer examination the 
faint but distinet silver edge that borders 
the petals gives the flowers an additional 
charm. To many the lovely rich fra- 
grance of the blooms will be a most agree- 
able surprise. It is the fruity odor of the 
old roses of 50 years ago. A vase with 
just a few flowers will permeate the 
atmosphere of a good sized room. 

Mrs. J. D. Eisele is a large double rose 
measuring over 5 inches in diameter. The 
flower petals are arranged in a spiral 
which gives a “camellia-like” appearance 
to the blooms. At all stages of develop- 
ment, from bursting bud to the fully open 
flower, the blooms always are a perfect 
picture. Mrs. J. D. Eisele rose belongs 
to the popular hybrid-tea class and is a 
garden rose which has proved to bloom 
freely even during hot summer weather. 

Its vigorous growth and hardiness are 
additional features that will appeal to 
rose lovers everywhere. A bed of 50 
roses planted in the vicinity of Philadel- 
phia went practically uninjured through 
the very cold winter experienced this 
year having of course been properly pro- 
tected by a covering of soil and leaves. 





World’s Best Gladiolus 


N the April issue of THe FLower 

GROWER (page 147) Secretary Roscoe 
Huff of the American Gladiolus Society 
lists the 50 best gladiolus as indicated 
by the votes of the members of that 
Society. I enjoyed his article and regret 
that space did not permit him to enter 
into a diseussion of these 50 varieties. 
Among them are found some of the most 
popular and successful prize winners. 

If I were to make a selection of six 
Glads from this list of 50 I would pick 
the following: 

Betty Nuthall, a great favorite, the 
winner of innumerable prizes. The petals 
are a glowing orange-pink with soft 
yellow throat. The florets are of enor- 
mous size, sometimes six inches across. 
Often eight or more florets will be open 
at the same time, presenting a glorious 
effect. Betty Nuthall is a prolifie pro- 
ducer giving as many as five stalks from 
a single bulb. 

Dr. F. E. Bennet, prized by many for 
its invincible brilliant searlet. The florets 
are of great size, many open at once. 

W. H. Phipps, a logical first choice 
of the American Gladiolus Society as 
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indicated by the ballot. 
salmon-pink. 

Mrs. Leon Douglas, the largest and 
showiest of all Glads. ‘The huge petals 
are of a magnificent begonia rose. It 
is immensely popular. 

Golden Dream, the most popular of 
all yellows. It is sufficiently described 
by its name. 

Veilchenblau is also described by its 
name which is simply the German ver- 
sion of violet blue. It has been a great 
prize winner and is the outstanding blue 
gladiolus. 

All in Mr. Huff's list will be found de- 
seribed in current catalogs. One cannot 
go wrong in selecting any of these fifty 
tested varieties. They are the World’s 
Best Gladiolus. 

C. A. Rownanp, (New York) 


It is a gorgeous 





Fruits for Garden and Roadside 


N= varieties of Fruits especially 
suited for home use and kinds that 
are expected to make an unusual appeal 
to the consumer, because of their great 
attractiveness and hence should sell well 
on the roadside stand, are included in 
a list of some eighty-odd new Fruits 
recommended by the New York State 
Experiment Station at Geneva, where 
most of them originated. New varieties 
of special promise as commercial sorts are 
also listed. Planting stock of all of 
these new fruits have been propagated 
by the New York Fruit Testing Associa- 
tion which cooperated with the Experi- 
ment Station in the distribution of its 
new varieties. A catalog of the Asso- 
ciation, describing the new fruits, may 
be obtained free of charge upon request 
to the Experiment Station. 

The new Apples suggested for home use 
are Ogden, Sweet Delicious, and Sweet 
McIntosh, all said to be exceedingly good 
sorts for eating out of hand and espe- 
cially for baking. Most of the new 
Apples being offered by the Fruit Test- 
ing Association at this time are of the 
McIntosh and Delicious types as these 
sorts are finding special favor with the 
public. All are believed to be notable 
additions to the apple industry. 

Among the new Pears, Clyde is said to 
be the very best for home use. It is a 
Seckel seedling, but is larger than the 
parent variety which it resembles in most 
other respects. 


Royal Duke, a hybrid between a sweet 
and a sour cherry, is especially recom- 
mended for home use. “Everyone likes a 
Duke,” say the Station fruit men in com- 
menting on this variety. 

American Mirabelle, a small, sweet, 
vellow Damson; Formosa, a large, green- 
ish yellow, Japanese Plum; and Sannois, 
a very late, reddish-purple, French Plum, 
are the three plum varieties selected for 
home use. 

Four red Grapes for home use and for 
the roadside stand are included in this 
vear’s list of new Grapes. These are 
Hanover, Keuka, Urbana, and Watkins. 


Cato is especially recommended as a 
home strawberry because of its high qual- 
itv, which is said nearly to equal that 
of Marshall. It bruises too easily, how- 
ever, for general market use. 
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Book Reviews 











THE FLOWER PATCH GARDEN BOOK. 
By Flora Klickmann. 332 pp. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

A bright and breezy book, which you 
will find restful after hard work in your 
own garden. In it an English woman who 
tells of her sidehill garden, and inciden- 
tally of some of her visitors and how 
they respond to her endeavors, proving 
her keen sense of humor in trying as well 
as laughable situations, besides dropping 
many practical ideas which are adaptable 
to our own grounds. In the chapter, A 
Touch of Gray, we are converted to the 
idea that catnip is a model rock garden 
plant, its soft gray leaves and blue flow- 
ers being as restful to the eye as its 
medicinal powers are supposed to be to 
tired nerves. It should be cut back after 
blooming to induce compact growth. You 
will enjoy “Miss Fanny,” quiet and unob- 
trusive, who is always “slipping” things 
successfully and doing her part in substi- 
tuting “beauty for ashes.” 


HOW TO GROW SPRING FLOWERING 


BULBS. By Henry J. Moore.  Illus- 
trated. 32 pp. The Ryerson Press, 
Toronto, Can. Price, paper, 20 cts. 


A well-prepared booklet on the spring- 
flowering bulbs and how to grow them 
either in or out of doors. This is a pre- 
lude to a comprehensive work which the 
author has in preparation on the same 
subject. 


STAY-AT-HOME BIRDS 
TRAVELING FRIENDS. By Mae Nor- 
ton Morris. Eight illustrations in color 
and forty-nine pen-and-inks by Margaret 
S. Johnson. 160 pp. Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Company, New York. 

A juvenile story in which birds, both 
stay-at-homes and those which travel 
thousands of miles annually, tell the story 
to each other of their doings and adven- 
tures. Their foods and how these are ob- 
tained; the different equipments for living 
and for flying are made clear. Why it is 
imperative for insect eaters like the Hum- 
mingbird and Kingbird to take long flights; 
why the Bobolink is in turn loved and 
hated in its wanderings; and why the 
Chickadee and Nuthatch are necessary 
guards of the orchard during the winter, 
these and many more points are brought 
out in the heart-to-heart talks among the 
birds. Many facts of bird life will be re- 
membered by youthful readers and the eco- 
nomic plane of birds rise to the higher 
level it deserves. 


GARDEN GUIDE, AMATEUR’ GAR- 
DENER’S HANDBOOK. 300 illustra- 
tions. 576 pp. A. T. De La Mare Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. Price $2.65 post- 
paid. 

This new sixth edition has been re- 
written and greatly enlarged by twenty- 
eight specialists in their respective fields. 
It covers briefly landscaping, the plant- 
ing and growing of trees, shrubs, flowers, 
vegetables, and fruit, not overlooking such 
allies as birds, bees, and fish. There are 
special chapters on roses, the rock gar- 
den, hardy ferns, porch and window boxes, 
cacti, house plants, herbs, propagation, 
pruning, transplanting, winter-protection, 
diseases and insect pests, garden tools and 
furniture, and birds and bird houses. Be- 
sides, there are numerous tables, as bloom- 
ing dates for trees, shrubs, and climbers, 
germinating of seeds, ete. It is truly a 
multum in parvo collection. 


Bessie L. PurTNAM. 
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Copyright — The Architects’ Small House 


Service Bureau, 


Inc. — Design 


5-D-27 


A Convenient, Step-Saving Bungalow’ 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of 


HEY say that the women of the 

| family choose the house plan. All 
right then, here is one that is made 

to order for the choosing, design 5-D-27. 
If she wants convenience, she will find it 
here. If she wants to save steps this plan 
shows how to do it. If she absolutely 
will not stand for stair climbing to get 
to bed rooms this bungalow plan solves 
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* EDITOR’s NOTE: 
specifications for the house shown above may 
be secured at moderate cost through the Home 


Working drawings and 


Building Editor of this paper. This service is 
presented to our readers through co-operation 
with the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau. The Bureau is endorsed by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects and by the United 
State Department of Commerce. Questions 
from our readers regarding home building will 
be answered at no charge by the technical 
department of The Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau. Address the Home Building 


Editor, enclosing a stamped, addressed 
envelope. 


the United States, Inc. 


that problem. After all, it is difficult to 
improve upon the convenience that ean be 
gotten from a bungalow plan. If at the 
same time you have economy of construec- 
tion, that makes a strong combination. 

Architecturally the strongest feature of 
this house is the combined living room and 
dining room. It is said that the dining 
room is vanishing from American homes 
partly because of the cost and partly 
because it takes up too much space. 
This plan is a kind of compromise. The 
dining space is arched off from the living 
room. That arch can be omitted or made 
a definite division by putting doors in it. 
The house builder can write his own 
prescription for this. This great room 
with its double battery of windows at 
both ends will get about all the light there 
is. There is plenty of wall space for 
furniture, a gorgeous big fireplace and 
plenty of storage for coats just at the 
doorway. 

Over at the right we find the bed rooms 
equipped as every bedroom should be 
with cross ventilation, lots of closet space 
and with bath room accessible from a 
short communicating hall. The dotted 
lines in the plans show how an additional 
bed room ean be added at the rear open- 
ing off the entry way. This would make 
a fine study or play room. It may be fit- 
ted onto the house at any time without 
changing the architectural balance. 

The enclosed porch will appeal to 
many. In the illustration there is shown 
a paved terrace in front which may be 
used or omitted, as desired. 

Construction: Wood frame, exterior fin- 
ish wide siding or shingles. Brick work 
is used interestingly about the entrance 
porch. 


Lot size: About 45 feet. 





New American Glads 
(Continued from page 200) 


open at atime. <A stylish and exceedingly 
choice variety. 

Like smokies? You'll like Powhatan 
(Ellis). Wide-open florets of red-violet, 
with tones of red deep in their throats, 
and a smoky tinge over all. The lower 
petals are lined and stippled with red- 
violet. Edges of the petals are rolled 
and crinkled. Four open 5-inch florets 
cover more than a foot of spike, with 
five buds showing color above. Fourteen 
buds in all. A grand smoky. 

I ean’t close without mention of a few 
more good pink varieties. Frank 0. 
Shepardson (Fischer), for instance. This 
shows exceptionally clear color, with thin 
white radial lines. Two tiny petals over- 
hanging a large lower one, carry small 
orange-red spots with streaks of dark 
violet-red. A mighty pleasing variety. 
Adonis (Brown) is a prim grand of ex- 
quisite coral-pink, or light-red orange, 
with a pale-yellow blotch on two lower 
segments. It is a prettily-ruffled, stylish 
flower, with hooded florets openly spaced 
on a tall, graceful stem. Unopened buds 
show pure red-orange. Very lovely. 

Ella May (Clark) is one of my favor- 
ites, It is a prim, with three broad, 
gently-rufiled petals of light salmon-pink 
that fades to white tinged with pale-green 
in the throat. There are two small, beau- 
tifully-erinkled lower segments of pale- 
yellow, below which is a third erinkled 
petal showing an edging of pink on pale- 
yellow. A dainty, graceful Glad. Lady 
Dainty (Clark) is another exquisite vari- 
ety. Its broad, flaunting upper petals are 
an exceptionally clear light pink, which 
contrasts beautifully with the pure, pale- 
yellow of the two small segments forming 
the bottom of the throat. These over- 
hang a pink lower petal which carries a 
touch of yellow. Florets nicely faced and 
openly spaced on a slender stem. 

Minton Rose (Brown) I like for its 
radiant, clean color,—bright-pink, that 
deepens at the tips of the petals. A 
strong center line extends from the heart 
of the flower almost to the ends of the 
segments. A violet-red blotch marks the 
central lower petal. Opens five on a 
rather short spike, but the color effect is 
delightful. 

Roderick Dhu (Stephen) is a gorgeous 
Glad of intense rose-pink, which fades 
into a lighter tone in the throat. A large, 
brilliant blotch of light-red with center 
marking of dark-red, features the lower 
section. Dark violet-red deep in the 
throat. Five-inch florets are closely- 
spaced, but not crowded on the spike. 
Sets rather down into the foliage. Con- 
stancy (Arenius) is another large rose- 
pink that makes a fine showing in the 
garden. Well-formed florets, opening 
four to six on a good spike. 

Pride of Portland (Ellis) is almost too 
well known to mention, but I am very 
fond of its clear, clean color—a soft vet 
intense rose pink, with a white throat. 

Plant some of these varieties this year. 
I am confident that at the end of the 
season you will be truly glad that you 
gave these lovely Americans a chance to 
prove themselves in your garden. 


flower Srowew 
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Iris Blooms for Flower Shows 


By EDWARD AUTEN, JR.., (IIl.) 


HE Iris is pre-eminently a garden 

| flower; shows up to best advantage 

and is best appraised in the garden. 

Often, however, it is desired to display 

blooms at a show, or to use them for 
indoor decoration. 

The Iris bloom is fragile, easily bruised 
and broken, and the life of the individual 
bloom is short. Setting up a good dis- 
play even in one’s own home town is 
therefore a task calling for much eare. 
Holding unopened buds in cold storage 
is possible, but not very satisfactory, and 
must be done at moderate temperatures; 
sav 38 to 45 degrees. 

Cutting stalks with as many blooms 
open as possible and taking them direct 
to the show room a few hours before the 
show opens is sure to result in some 
broken blooms, often just the ones most 
needed, and what is even more unfor- 
tunate, many of these open blooms will 
not stand up more than a few hours. 

Go to the garden the day before the 
show and select if possible only those 
stalks with their first bud well swollen, 
just ready to open, and more buds com- 
ing along. Label the varieties as you eut 





Iris, Iris, and More Iris 


” ELLO . . who? . . Oh hello, 
Mrs. McNutt! . . . What? . 

Oh my dear, yes, I should say we did go 
to see it, and it was simply gorgeous! 
You really must see it, Mrs. MeNutt .. . 
vou know the whole affair lasts for three 
days. Why, it would be just a shame for 
vou to miss anything like that. Mr. Van 
Loon and I are planning to go again this 
evening . . . yes, indeed, that’s one place 
he doesn’t have to be dragged to. 

By the way, my dear, have you seen 
the Crown Prinee at all yet? No? Well, 
just imagine, if you ean, every desirable 
characteristic rolled into one! Tall, 
gorgeously handsome, all decked out in 
brownish red velvet and deep yellow. . . 
but really, nothing I can say begins to 
do justice . . . and then, of course, there 
was King Karl, a little late in showing up, 
but positively unique! You’d love King 
Karl, Mrs. MeNutt. But well, I 
don’t know, next to the Duke of York 
and the Duke of Bedford (one of the 
highest class of the Dominion race, you 
know) King Karl looks a bit . . . sandy. 
The Dukes aren’t so tall, but just the 
same they’re simply superb in rich purple 
and gold. What’s that? . Glamour? 
Oh yes, indeed. Glamour and Allure to 
spare! And really, the place is practi- 
eally overdone with Onvx, Mother-of- 
Pearl, Tuseany Gold, Pink Satin, Blue 
Velvet, and all that. 

Did they have any what? Oh yes. . 
yes . . . tall pink Candlelight here and 
there, and with the Purple Haze and all, 
the effect was just too lovely! Oh, by all 
means, Mrs. MeNutt, you’ll want to be 
there tonight. Yes . . . the Coronation 

don’t miss it. The Cardinal and 


the Padre, too, with that amusing amber- 
and you'll see the Cru- 


ish beard 





them, and wrap loosely in waxed paper, 
in bunches of four to a dozen stalks. Lay 
these bunches carefully in a long flower 
box (buds to the ends), and in the middle 
lay loosely crumpled wads of paper to 
keep the bunches well separated and the 
weight off the buds: Do not pack a box 
tight full, and handle it carefully. 

If very hot, get the packed boxes at 
once into a cool place, remove the lids 
and let the Iris cool before their trip to 
the show. Get them to the show the same 
day, as soon as possible after picking, 
and stand them in jars of water over- 
night. It is most important that the 
stalks be standing straight up, and not 
crowded. If the stalks stand at an angle, 
the buds will turn and point straight up, 
or try to, and the effect is ruined. 

The morning of the show many buds 
will have opened, and the blooms will be 
fresh, undamaged by sun, dew or wind, 
and they can then be arranged for the 
tables. An exhibit prepared in this man- 
ner will make a creditable showing for 
two days, while one of blooms that 
opened in the garden may look badly as 
early as the first evening. 


saders, all in blue. Yes, that’s right, you 
can always depend on the Ambassadeur. 
“Well, now, you do that, Mrs. MeNutt, 
. . . and we'll be seeing you. All right, 
we'll stop at the house first and I’ll bring 
them along if you’d like. No, I’m not 
taking Don Quixote. . . I’m digging up 
King Tut, and I’ll have Mr. Van Loon 
bring along Aphrodite with that lovely 
pink and white flush . . .” , 
(Mr. Van Loon, just waking from a 
nap behind the evening paper.) 
“Huh? I’m bringing who? When? 
Where? . . . Oh yeah, I know now, the 
flower show. Iris, Iris, and more Iris!” 


KuGENIA VAN KamMMEn, (Mich.) 





Some Iris Pointers 
[XN the March number of the Tue 
FLOWER 


GROWER the question is 
asked “Why do Tall Bearded Iris form 
so few seed pods?” 

The answer is that this failure is not 
due to the Iris being tall. Many Irises 
are sterile either as pollen parents or 
as seed bearers, and the hybridizer may 
go through the process of pollenizing and 
of course will fail to secure seed. The 
subject is thoroughly diseussed in Iris 
Bulletin No. 16 of The American Iris 
Society. Write J. B. Wallace, Secretary, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Another subscriber desires to know 
how to prevent leaf spot on Iris. This 
is a fungous disease, and while it dis- 
figures the leaves to some extent it is 
not a serious trouble. I have very little 
of it and I attribute this to the fact 
that I burn the field early in the Spring 
before growth starts. It may take a 
little courage to do this, but the plants 
will not be harmed. 


C. H. Granam, (Nebr.) 
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A STRANGE PLANT PHENOMENON 


While everything was quiet and still, on 
January 8, 1934, about the middle of the 
forenoon, a blooming Begonia began to 
shiver like a person having a chill or con- 
vulsion. In a very few seconds it was as 
still as before for an instant, when it had 
another of these spells. This all occurred 
in possibly about 20 seconds. 

Naturally we supposed that it might 
have been caused by some vibration, but 
none of the domestic machinery was in use, 
not even the radio, and while the plant was 
going through its morning exercise, the 
lace curtain at the window was perfectly 
motionless. 

We call your attention to this strange 
action of the plant thinking that some 
of the readers of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
might furnish a solution to the strange 
action of the plant. 


G. W. MITCHELL, ( Pa.) 


BITTERSWEET NOT FRUITING 

There seems to be many wrong impres- 
sions on the subject of Bittersweet not 
bearing fruit. For twenty years I nursed 
a splendid-looking plant of Bittersweet, 
using every known kind of manure, fertil- 
izer, and even changed the soil around the 
plant. Still no berries were formed, but 
plenty of blossoms. 

Finally about ten years ago, Mrs. Gun- 
son was reading about plants which were 
dioecious and suggested watching our Bit- 
tersweet at blossoming time. Sure enough, 
we found the Bittersweet we had nurtured 
for years and years bore only flowers with 
stamens, and not a sign of a _ pistilate 
blossom. This proved to us the Bittersweet 
is truly dioecious, and if someone had 
told us this long ago would have saved us 
much. 

I have known many people who planted 
Bittersweet with the same disappointment 
as above described, hence the pains I have 
taken to give all this detail. The picture 
shows the male plant at left of our door 
and the female or pistilate plant at the 
right, the latter so full of berries they 
hang like bunches of grapes and are 
greatly admired. 

The male plant has one redeeming fea- 
ture, i.e., it bears a profusion of blossoms 
of the most striking and delightful fra- 
grance. Perhaps this accounts for the name 
“Bittersweet.” 

I hope to have made this subject under- 
standable to the average layman, and so 
no one will plant a single vine and expect 
fruit. 

L. P. Gunson, (N. Y.) 


CHINESE LANTERN PLANT 


We have thousands of Chinese Lantern 
plants and find they do not like wet feet. 
(Both they and Hollyhocks are a nuisance 
to us, because they spread all over the 
place, crowding other things out.) The 
Chinese Lanterns have roots ten and fif- 
teen feet long, with eyes about every six 
inches apart that sends up plants. We 
have them in full sun and our Jersey clay 
is well drained. Have sent them in ex- 
change for other flowers, all over the 
country and have had no complaints about 
not growing. We found out they would 
not grow in shade or wet soil by giving 
them to a neighbor, who planted them on 
the north side of her house. 


Mrs. G. M. Wrieut, (N. J.) 


STEPPING STONES IN BORDERS 

My perennial borders, which are 8 to 10 
feet in depth, were always a worry to get 
into, until I conceived the idea of placing 
flat stones here and there through it on 
which to step. This I find to be very satis- 
factory, as heretofore I had stepped on 
many a late comer or small plant. The 
stones also look quite natural among the 
flowers and they help to hold the moisture. 


Mrs. Louise JONES, ( Kans.) 
TREATY OAK, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 

The Treaty Oak, located in Highland 
Park Cemetery, South Bend Ind., is still in 
a good state of preservation. It’s large 
extending branches are held in place by 
wire cables extending to all parts of the 
tree. Cement is used to fi in rotted 
crevices at various places. 

















Treaty Oak, South Bend, Indiana 


Under this large tree in the year of 
1681, LaSalle drew up a treaty between 
the Illinois and Miami Indians, to take 
up arms against the savage and invading 
Iroquois tribe from New York state. This 
Oak is one of the Historical Spots of the 
state, and is visited by many tourists 
every Summer. 

Frep SCHULTE, (Ind.) 


IDENTITY OF HUMMING BIRD? 

In reading Mrs, H. P. Cook’s, (Ind.), 
letter about identity of Humming Birds in 
February FLower Grower, I was reminded 
of a peculiar “bird” or insect several years 
ago. 

I was passing along the street when I 
noticed what I thought was a Humming 
bird flitting from flower to flower. 

I went closer and was puzzled at what I 


saw. It was about 21%” or 3” across, wing- 
spread. Body was black and yellow barred, 


wings and bill like a “hummer”, body like 
an oversized bumble bee, and legs like a 
Butterfly. 

It did not seem frightened at my ap- 
proach as I put my finger on its back and 
it just kept on about its business collecting 
nectar. It was one of only two such “crit- 
ters” I have ever seen. What is it? 


I. J. ZIMMERMAN, (Mich.) 


THE SWEET POTATO AS A HOUSE 


PLANT 
A most unusual and interesting house 
plant can be quickly grown from a Sweet 


Potato. Select a large tuber that has not 
been kiln-dried, preferably one which shows 
some green sprouts at the stem end. Trim 
off the lower end so the tuber will stand 
evenly. Cut a hole in a large sponge big 
enough to hold the potato. Set sponge and 
potato in a butter jar or other open-mouth 
crock and keep the sponge wet. That is all 
there is to do. So soon as to be almost 
startling, the tiny sprouts will grow into 
long thrifty vines covered with big shiny 
leaves. In a month or less it will be a 
really beautiful plant, one that will excite 
much interest and many questions. 
MINNA ANTHONY Common, (N. Y.) 


THE WISTERIA OF SIERRA MADRE 


There have been questions and answers 
appearing in THE FLOWER GROWER regard- 
ing Wisterias that do not bloom. In every 
case these have been mentioned as “seed- 
lings.” 

Somewhere, many years ago, I read that 
a Wisteria from seed will come into bloom 
the seventh year. This has proven to be 
correct from an experience which I had. 

In the little mountain town of Sierra 
Madre near Pasadena, California, is a 
most remarkable Wisteria vine over forty 
years old. It covers an entire house, has 
grown all over the limbs of a very large 
pepper tree, and has been trained over long 
pergolas and wires covering the side and 
back yard of the property. 

Each year the public is invited to the 
Wisteria Fete which is given for the benefit 
of various charitable organizations. Per- 
fumes, photographs and other novelties are 
made from this Wisteria and sold along 
with lunches, ete., to raise funds for a good 
purpose. Some years ago they sold seedling 
plants that were one year old and I pur- 
chased one of them. It was planted in a 
favorable location and had no special at- 
tention except the usual water that was 
used for lawn and gardens. The sixth year 
after I planted it, sure enough, it bloomed, 
and I now have a vine as lovely, but of 
course not as large as the mother vine. It 
came true from seed and the long blue-lav- 
ender racemes are as fine in color and 
length as those of the parent. 

This year-old plant plus the six years 
that I waited makes the seven years to 
bring it into bloom, so evidently the seven- 
year theory works out. 

It was well worth the waiting for, and 
I prize it highly as being a seedling from 
that grand old vine of Sierra Madre. 

Rupp EyerpaMm, (Calif.) 


HOTBED MAY BE USED AS 
COLDFRAME 


I have noted your plea for coldframe sug- 
gestions. Here is a labor saving hint which 
I would like to pass along: 

Instead of having a hotbed and a cold- 
frame, why not have two hotbeds? The one 
which was heated last yedr will be ideal 
for use as a coldframe this year, and the 
other one can be “reprimed” with fresh 
manure for this year’s hotbed. I think you 
will find that the soil in a last year’s hot- 
bed will be ideal for use in hardening off 
most plants. 

Lynn T. PATERSON, ( Mo.) 
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SANSEVIERIA BLOOMS 


This Summer a friend came and asked if 
I could come over to her house; she had 
something to show me. Knowing her hobby 
(like my own) for odd and unusual plants, 
I went. A very unusual sight greeted me. 
It was a fine large Sansevieria in bloom. 
Had heard they sometimes bloomed, but I 
had never had the pleasure of seeing one. 


The plant had perhaps thirty fine leaves, 
the largest nearly three feet tall and beau- 
tifully variegated. It was the common 
green and white one. The blossom stalk 
was perhaps thirty inches tall, thicker than 
a pencil and a creamy green in color. The 
buds were little tubes, an inch long and as 
big around as the lead of a pencil, slightly 
enlarged at the outer end. ' These were in 
bunches of about a dozen, fastened to the 
bloom stalk by one short stem; and there 
were six or eight of these bunches growing 
in a circle around the main'stalk at inter- 
vals of three inches, which made the whole 
stalk fairly bristle with buds until it ap- 
peared to be three inches thick, or as large 
as one’s wrist. 

As we watched the buds began to open, a 
few in each cluster, and it took perhaps an 
hour until the whole stalk seemed to be a 
mass of fluffy cream-colored blossoms, hav- 
ing a very faint perfume, resembling nico- 
tiana. 

The blossom itself was rather insignifi- 
cant, for about half the length of the tube 
opens up into five tiny narrow petals, four 
in a half circle and one pointing downward, 
somewhat like the Dictamnus blossom. The 
center was much like that of a Lily with 
its five stamens and one style. We tried 
to hand pollenize some, but were unsuc- 
cessful. 

These blossoms open between four and 
five o’clock in the evening and are withered 
by the next morning, and a new lot opens 
the next evening. The whole stalk of buds 
lasted several weeks and many callers came 
to see the unusual sight. . 


Mrs. Ciara C. Banas, (Nebr.) 


VARIOUS YUCCA PLANTS 


Here in New Mexico we have several 
forms of Yucca plants, but the most com- 
mon are the Yucca macrocarpa, the broad- 
leaved variety; and Yucca elata, the nar- 
row-leaved variety. I have observed that 
the macrocarpa will not bloom every year, 
but makes a good showing every other year. 
The elata will fail to bloom if the rains 
have been too light through the spring sea- 
son. And this is often the case on the 
plains and mesas of New Mexico. I have 
also found that if this plant is fertilized too 
heavily, it fails to make a good showing. 

The Yucea, by the way, is our State 
flower, and it is indeed a rare sight to see 
the hundreds of tall spikes of creamy flowers 
swaying in the breeze. Plants six feet tall 
are not at all uncommon, and even thirty- 
foot specimens have been found. The flower 
stalks vary from three to five feet tall. Al- 
though not commonly known, the Yucca has 
a commercial value. I am afraid that we 
here in New Mexico where the “Candle of 
The Lord” is so common, do not really ap- 
preciate its rare beauty and charm. 


J. D. WuiremMan, (New Mex.) 


TO CONTROL DAMPING OFF 


Damping off is caused by a microscopic 
fungus that covers the soil, It can be con- 
trolled by frequently stirring the soil, but 
is better prevented. If plants are watered 
from the bottom they rarely get this dis- 
ease. An application of unburned coal dust 
or powdered charcoal will prevent it; or a 
mixture of sulphur and lime, equal parts, 
scattered thinly on the soil, is a good 
remedy; but be prompt. 


Haze Corer Bates, (N. Y.) 


Flower Syrowew 


GOITRE CURED BY SNAKE? 


How many of your readers, I wonder, 
have ever heard that goitre can be cured 
by a snake? It is an Indian “cure-well” 
known among the tribes in Canada and 
Northwestern America, and practiced by 
them for generations. 

A friend, about 25 years ago, had one 
of these tumors, and as several members of 
her family had been sufferers from the dis- 
ease, she felt that her life was practically 
certain to end soon. She had heard vaguely 
of the snake cure, but gave little credence 
to it, and it was only after long coaxing 
that she consented to try it, and allow me 
to wind a snake around her neck. 


I used a vigorous milk snake about thirty 
inches long, such a lively specimen that it 
took all sorts of care to keep it from slip- 
ping through my fingers while carrying it, 
perhaps 500 feet from where I caught it, 
to the porch steps where my friend sat 
waiting. 

I laid the snake across the back of her 
neck first, keeping hold of its neck in one 
hand, drawing the body across her throat, 
and holding my other hand over its body 
so there were two folds over the goitre. 
From the minute the snake touched the 
goitre it stopped struggling. Its head 
drooped from my hand, mouth opening as 
though gasping for breath. The only move- 
ment I could feel was a rippling tremor 
passing under my hand where I lightly 
pressed the snake’s body against the swell- 
ing. Possibly two minutes later, my friend 
was so faint from the uncanny feeling of 
the cold flesh that I unwound the snake and 
took it away, while she was assisted into 
the house. 

I walked a few feet across the lawn, the 
snake hanging over my hand, limp, unmov- 
ing as a string, and laid it along the edge 
of a flower bed, expecting that it would 
soon glide away. But the next day, my 
young son came to me with, “Mother, 
Aggie’s snake is still where you put it, and 
it is dead, and stiff.” It was, just as he 
said, dead, and so stiff we could pick it up 
by head or tail, as rigid as a stick. Of 
course, there was much comment upon this 
unusual condition, and many callers were 
told and shown the snake. And further, it 
did not decay as dead flesh generally does, 
but seemed to become dehydrated. For a 
week it did not alter much, then became a 
fine powdery substance that I can compare 
to nothing but wood ashes. 

What caused the snake’s death I cannot 
understand, for I handled it carefully and 
did not choke it. And from the fact of it 
becoming limp and flaccid as soon as it 
touched the girl’s neck, seemingly it was 
as though the goitre poison immediately 
affected the snake. 

Have never found anyone who could give 
any other reason, but most important is 
that the goitre completely disappeared, and 
within a month the neck was perfectly 
normal. No return of the trouble ever 
came, and the dear friend became a happy 
wife and fond mother, instead of meeting 
a dreadful death as she had feared for sev- 
eral years before she met my snake. 


KATHARINE B. WATKINS, (N. J.) 


COFFEE GROUNDS PREVENT BLACK 
FLIES 


I saw in one article thata party had put 
coffee grounds in flower pots with the soil, 
and had not been bothered with little black- 
flies. Not only have I not been bothered 
with black flies, since using coffee grounds, 
but my plants have been free from every 
kind of insects;—white flies, mealy bugs, 
and aphis,—all of which I have had at one 
time or another. So that one suggestion 
(aside from many others) has been of great 
benefit to me. 

Mrs. T. M. Scort, (IIl.) 
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SAVE CHERRY SPROUTS 


Everyone who grows Cherries knows that 
the trees throw up sprouts for several feet 
around the tree. Instead of cutting them 
off, dig up and plant, either in rows or in 
odd nooks and corners about the place. 
They will pay you well for your efforts, as 
there is almost always a demand for nice 
Cherries; but if you don’t care to plant 
them yourself, then give them to someone 
who will, and by the way, February (in 
Tennessee) is a very good time to reset 
them. 

Mrs. J. T. D., (Tenn.) 


BEHAVIOR OF DOUBLE TULIP 


We find that double Tulips, if not taken 
up when the foliage dies off, will not bloom 
the next Spring, but spend that time in 
multiplying and then the following year 
there are from two to six blossoms from 
one bulb. Some are lost by leaving them 
in the ground, but the increase pays I 
think. As we do not expect blossoms this 
Spring, we put in more bulbs last Fall and 
that way we are sure of having some every 
year instead of every other year as we 
have had before. 


Mrs. G. M. Wrieut, (N. J.) 


BLUE HYDRANGEAS 


Pink Hydrangeas will sometimes turn 
blue if a lot of rusty nails are buried about 
their roots. 

A sure way to make any Hydrangea 
turn blue is to water the Hydrangea with 
alum water; a tablespoon full of alum to a 
gallon of water. Continue this practice 
until the blue appears. 


Hazext Corer Bates, (N. Y.) 


DO GLADS REVERT? 


I will tell you my experience: In ’3] and 
32 I had the Thrips very bad; then I tried 
the hot water and Naphthalene treatment 
advised in THe FiLower Grower. Last 
year, 1933, they were free of Thrips, but I 
was very disappointed to find all my nice 
colors and shades gone and only Salmon 
reds and Alice Tiplady left; and I had a 
nice collection of about 50 kinds for several 
years. So I was puzzled, but I have come 
to the conclusion that as “Hoosier” says, 
they must revert. 

Would like to know the cause, as I feel 
like giving them up. 

Mrs. J. H. Pickies, (Ont.) 


VINCA OR PERIWINKLE FOR HOT 
PLACES 


The growing conditions in central 
Kansas are such that success with bedding 
Petunias is exceedingly difficult. The hot 
sun which often brings temperatures of 
110, bleaches the colors, and the fine soil 
bakes the seedlings; while the dashing 
spring torrents make re-seeding a problem. 

I have found a desirable substitute in the 
Vinca or Periwinkle. Having seen it 
flourishing under the blazing sun of its 
native Florida as a weed, I decided it would 
endure Kansas, and have planted the seed 
several seasons with excellent results; the 
colors remaining bright and the dark 
foliage lending pleasing contrast. It grows 
easily from slips; and will bloom all winter 
as a house plant. 


M. L. Vernon, ( Kans.) 








Surplus Issues For Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; cov- 
ering several years from 1918 down through 
to 1932. Twenty-four (24) all different (no 
selection can be allowed), stpaid $2.00. A 


big lot of good horticultural, gardening, floral 
and nature reading matter at a very low price. 

These odd issues are not consecutive,—only 
odds and ends of surplus. 


MaD1son Cooper, (Calcium, N. Y.) 
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Ground Limestone for Liming the 


Soil 
To tHE EpIToR :— 


Some time ago there was a short item in 
THE FLOWER GROWER, saying that ground lime- 
stone only should be used in liming the soil. 
Is this material purchased under the name 
of ground limestone, or has it some trade 
name? Is Gypsum the same as ground lime- 


stone? 
E. M. Howey, (Wash.) 


Answer: Ground limestone is best used 
_ for liming the soil because it is easier to 

handle, and it is more slowly available in 
the soil. Incidentally, it is cheaper. It is 
generally sold under the name of ground 
limestone, but it may have a trade name in 
some localities. 

Ground limestone is chemically carbonate 
of calcium; whereas gypsum is hydrous sul- 
phate of calcium. Gypsum was used years 
ago under the name of land plaster, and 
in some cases was used with marked bene- 
ficial effect, but it is generally now con- 
ceded that it has comparatively little fer- 
tilizing or other value in the soil. Ground 
limestone has a positive place in -agricul- 
ture, and in some soils especially is very 
necessary for best production. 


MapISON COOPER. 





Planting Plan for Home Grounds 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Attached is a sketch which will give you 
some idea of the location of the house on the 
ground, and four pictures of the house. 

Some general plan, simple in arrangement 
and conservative as to cost, will be satis- 
factory. I assume you will give me the names 
of the shrubbery, trees, and flowers to plant. 

The south entrance should be protected from 
the summer sun. Please let me have sugges- 
tions on a vine to plant that will not be 
heavier than a lattice can support and yet 
be thick in foliage to give the proper shade— 
a perennial, preferably. 


BERNICE Horney, (Ind.) 


Answer: This sketch of a garden plot 
shows the simple arrangement of a layout 
with which to start. The perennial bor- 
ders, as suggested, may be started with a 
few shrubs, irises, and some of the common 
perennials, and could be made two feet 
wide at first. Then later it might be added 
to as desired. Another suggestion would 
be to extend this border to the fence that 
divides the front section from the vegetable 
garden. Irises are among the best all- 
around perennials for such a border, and 
are to be had in a large variety of colors 
and kinds that will make for an extended 
blooming season, 

Peonies should also be considered if the 
soil is a heavy loam or clay. Other peren- 
nials for such a border should include some 
of the following: Anchusa, Columbine, 
Hardy Fall Aster, Coreopsis, Delphinium, 
Gaillardia, Hollyhock, Lupine, Oriental 
Poppy, Hardy Phlox, Veronica, Viola, ete. 
Daffodils and Narcissus may also be 
planted in the hardy border as they will 
require no attention. 


Any of the common shrubs will give 
color, variety, and background to the rest 
of the planting. A very pleasing way to 
plant such a border is in groups of one 
color and variety, to give a mass effect. 

Climbing Roses may be trained on the 
fence dividing the vegetable garden from 
the front yard, with a line of shrubs in 
front of the fence. A line of shrubs about 
the foundation of the house will add to the 
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general effect. These should be planted in 
groups with some tall varieties such as 
White Althea on the terrace in front of the 
chimney. A few of the many shrubs that 
may be used are: Japanese Barberry, 
Buddleia, Deutzia, Forsythia, Hydrangea, 
Spirea, Tamarix, Weigelia, and others. 


A very good climbing vine over the south 


entrance would be the  large-tiowering 
Clematis. Several quick growing shade 


trees such as Sycamore should be planted 
just south of the house. 
O. W. HorrmMan 





Making a Rock-Garden and Lily 
Pool 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Some hints about making a rock garden and 
lily pool would be appreciated. K. B. 

Answer: Plan your rock garden in a 
place where you have a natural slope, if 
you can. Place your rocks so that they 
slope back a little so that the water will 
not all run off. Be sure the soil gets well 


in between rocks so there are no air pock- 


ets. Use rocks which are native to where 
you live. Many plants may be grown from 
seed, or any good catalogue will give you 


a list of rock-garden plants. 

There are a number of ways to make a 
Pool in your garden, but the most simple 
to start with is a tub garden. A tub two 
feet wide and one foot deep will hold about 
one lily. Use six inches of soil and six 
inches of water. Have the top of the tub 
about two inches above the level of the 
garden. Be sure the tub is in full sun- 
light. Snails which you may get from the 
brook will help keep the water clear. 

—(Pennsylwania Farmer) 





Questions and Answers Asked 


and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by fiving gen- 
eral or s al information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


DWARF CANNAS 

Can some reader advise me if there is 
such a thing as Dwarf Cannas; and if so 
where they can be purchased? 

Have seen some very short Cannas with 
bright flame flowers which we admire each 
year and if they are regular Cannas it 
seems that they would grow in size during 
the year. These that I refer to are very 


beautiful and are in a large circle, and are 
short and have large flowers. 
I would like to secure some short or 


Dwarf Cannas for our little garden which 
would not stand anything as big as the 
ordinary Cannas, 


EtHet B. Gace, (N. Y.) 


SPARMANNIA AFRICANA 

I never see reference in any of the 
American magazines or catalogs to Spar- 
mannia africana, which in Europe is a 
common house plant, very much like our 
Achania malvaviscus; and will stand simi- 
lar hardships. Would be glad to know if 
any of the prominent nurserymen or seeds- 
men carry this plant. 


CHARLES GOESSL, 


( Wis. ) 


GROWING DELPHINIUMS FROM SEED 


Will some reader give me specific direc- 
tions about raising Delphiniums from seed? 
Would like to know germination tempera- 
ture that is best, best soil for the purpose, 
and also best temperatures for growing, 
ete. 

R. F. WILey, (Ky.) 


CARE OF TROPICAL LILIES IN WINTER 


What is the best way to “winter over” 
tropical Lilies in my locality, (Southern 
New York)? Everyone seems to think that 
it is useless to try it. 

I have the use of several greenhouses at 
various temperatures, inside pool, and prac- 
tically everything that might be desirable 
to keep the Lilies over, but most people 
seem to think that our resting period is 
too long. 

Any information along this line from 
those with experience will be appreciated. 


Rospert J. Bacon, (N. Y.) 
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Wildilowers 


O PART of the garden will prove more 

alluring than the wildflower nook. Here 
you may grow our native plants and ferns, 
which for charm and enchantment far sur- 
pass the imported flowers of the old world. 
Here we offer just a few of the hundreds of 
Native North American plants which are 
listed in our 1934 catalog: 


TRAILING ARBUTUS (Epigaea_ repens): 
Husky three and four-year-old nursery- 
grown plants that will succeed most any- 
where in acid soil and partial shade. With 
ball of earth. 50c each, $5.00 per 12 


CLIMBING FERN (Lygodium palmatum): 
We have hundreds of this very rare clamber- 
ing fern which grows best in rich acid soil. 
50c each, $5.00 per 12 


MAYAPPLE (Podophyllum peltatum): Grows 
in most any hardwoods. The unfolding 
umbrellas, the snowy white blossoms two 
inches across and finally the golden 
“apples” of midsummer, all contribute to 
its beauty. 3 for 50c, 12 for $1.50 

MOUNTAIN PHLOX (Phlox ovata): Delight- 
ful rose-pink flowers on one-ft. stems in 
June, and so easy to grow in sun or partial 
Shade. 3 for 60c, 12 for $2.00 4 

IRIS VERNA: A beautiful little iris even 
smaller than Iris cristata. The sky-blue 
flowers are on three to five-inch stems. It 
zrows among the Rhododendrons and <Aza- 
eas. 3 for 90c, 12 for $2.50 ; 

FLOWERING SPURGE (Euphorbia corollata) : 
From July to September the myriad white 
flowers are borne on stiff stems, 18-24 in. 
tall, making it superior to any Gypsophila 
for use in mixed bouquets at this season. 
Grows in sun or shade, 

3 for 50c, 12 for $1.50 


Send for our 1934 price list, which also lists, 
besides native plants, hundreds of Hardy 
shrubs, Evergreens, Vermont-grown Rhodo- 
dendrons, Shade Trees, Berry Plants and 
Perennials, : 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Box FG, PUTNEY, VERMONT 
“Grown in Vermont, it’s Hardy.” 
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HARDY ORNAMENTAL GRASSES 


I should like to have the experience of 
readers on the growing of various hardy 
ornamental grasses. The old Ribbon Grass 
is very common, but has anyone success- 
fully grown the more unusual varieties 
such as Blue Lyme Grass, Spike Grass, and 
Zebra Grass? 

Mrs. S. R. Eparp, (Kans.) 
FROM SPRING 


WANTS CARNATION BLOOM 


TO FALL 

Will some reader please advise me how 
to have Carnations blooming outside in the 
Spring, Summer and Fall? Is it necessary 
to have plants coming on at different times, 
or can the plants be cut back so they will 
bloom as needed? Will appreciate any 
help. 

Mrs. L. H. Byrne, (N. Mex.) 


AMARYLLIS DO POORLY 

Will some person of authority kindly 
advise me what to do with Amaryllis bulbs 
that neither grow, bloom nor live? 

Have had some of the finest bulbs grown, 
many very expensive ones and large, healthy 
bulbs when received. 

Is it a soil condition that causes them to 
simply dwindle away? Everything else be- 
ing in their favor, my complaint is both 
personal and local. Others here have the 
same results. 

M. H. Taytor, (Ohio) 


NIGHTBLOOMING CEREUS FROM SLIPS 


I have been given slips from a. Night- 
blooming Cereus and cannot get them to 
grow. I have tried to start some of them 
in a dark cellar and some of them in a 
warm room. The slips are still green, but 
have not started any roots or growth after 
four months from planting. Have them 
in good garden loam in flower pot and well 
drained. 

Will appreciate definite information. 


Mrs. Epwarp Horst, ( Wisc.) 


WASPS ATTACK NORWAY MAPLE 


I have a beautiful Norway Maple tree in 
my lawn, which for the past two summers 
has been attacked by wasps. These wasps 
bite off the stems of the leaves causing 
them to fall on the lawn, which gives it 
an unsightly appearance. Also making 
the tree look rather ragged. 

This tree is a beautiful specimen and 
I am wondering what effect the attacks 
of the wasps will have on it. I have 
referred to several back copies of THE 
FLOWER GROWER but seem unable to find 
anything similar to this. 

I would greatly appreciate any informa- 
tion that you could give me that would 
help in getting rid of this pest. 

C. ArTHuUR BunNN, (N. Y.) 





“A Rare 
New Book” 


—GARDEN DIGEST 





PIONEERING WITH 
WILD FLOWERS 


A new book, devoted to the propagation 
and culture of over 300 species of native 
Wild Flowers. It tells you where and 
when to plant—-the soil uirements— 
and gives you brief descriptions of each 
species. 100 photographic illustrations. 


Price $2.00 


GEORGE D. AIKEN Putney, Vt. 
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SPRAY SCHEDULE FOR HOME FRUIT GARDEN 
Will some one please give a spray 
schedule for a few fruit trees in a home 
fruit garden? 
A. A., (Penna.) 


MAKING OF FOUNTAINS 
Will someone please tell me where 1 

can find information on the making of 
Fountains for public parks and small 
home properties? Are there any books 
published on this subject? Any informa- 
tion will be greatly appreciated. 

Mrs. L. A. WILLIAMS, ( Minn.) 


WAX PLANT DOES NOT BLOOM 
I have had a Wax Plant for about six 
or seven years, which was raised from a 
slip, and it has never bloomed. Can 
some reader tell me why it does not bloom 
and offer suggestions? 
A NEw SUBSCRIBER 


AMERICAN FLAG FROM FLORAL PLANTING 

Would like to make a flower plot to 
represent the American Flag. I had one 
in Vineland, N. J., several years ago, but 
conditions are somewhat different here in 
Texas. In Vineland I made the stripes 
with red-foliage Coleus and Dusty Miller, 
and the field of Ageratum. I am told 
that these plants grow too large here in 
Texas and that I could not accomplish the 
result wanted. 

I would like a plot 39” wide and 80” 
long, with a blue field 18” square. How 
many plants would be required and can 
they be started from seeds? 

Suggestions as to the use of the above 
plants in Texas would also be appreciated, 
and suggestions as to the use of other 
flowers would be in order. I understand 
that Geraniums do not thrive here in 
Texas. 

Mrs. ANNA M. Brunine, (Texas) 


MAGNOLIA IN TUB IN WASHINGTON 

I would like information on growing 
Magnolias. Three years ago I was in Cali- 
fornia and was very much impressed with 
the Magnolias that grew there, and I won- 
der if one could be grown in a tub and if 
there are hardy dwarf varieties which 
might be used for this purpose. Any 
suggestions from readers with experience 
will be helpful. I have read all that I 
could find on this subject, but it was not 
much, 

Mrs. NELLIE SCHOFIELD, (Wash.) 


REMEDY FOR THRIPS WANTED 
Can any reader tell me what to do for 
Thrips? Last Spring the Tulips were af- 
fected by them, and after the Tulips were 
gone the Iris and other perennials became 
infested. Some remedy would be helpful. 
Mrs, JOHN KEEvER, (Ohio) 


ROSE BUGS ON ROSES AND PEONIES 
Can any reader tell me how to prevent 
Rose bugs from destroying the blooms of 
Roses and Peonies? 
Jutta Copp, (Conn.) 


CULTURE OF ISMENE 
Will some one teH me about the growing 
of Ismene; culture, storing of bulbs, and 
whether they are good as a florist’s cut 
flower, and prove profitable to raise? 
H. C. Sriner, (Ohio) 














RHODODENDRONS 


Send to America’s largest 
growess of finest quality stock, 
or Folder of 1934 Special Collec- 
tions, at $2.50, $5.00 and $10.00. 


LA BARS’ RHODODENDRON NURSERY 
4 Nurseries—1000 acres 


~ STROUDSBURG PENNA. 
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ANSWERS 


WREN HOUSE AND BIRD HOUSE DATA 

Replying to an inquiry in your February 
“FLOWER GROWER,” I am enclosing a draw- 
ing of a Wren House which is simple in 
construction and yet large enough and at- 
tractive enough to get the Wrens to make 
their homes near our own homes. 

One of the first requirements of a Wren 
House is that the doorway must be small 
enough to keep out the worst enemy of the 
Wren, the English Sparrow. The size of 
the house is not so important, but it should 
not be so large that the Wren has to carry 
too much material to fill it. They always 
fill the house to its full capacity, leaving 
only space enough for the nest itself. Also, 
do not put a perch on the front of the house 



























































Material required for this house 





White Pine or Cypress 
Preces Finished Sze Use 
F 3° x 6°x 104%" Back 
2 Ig" x 3%" x 65° Sides 
Zz Ig” x 44° x 6° Front 
1 $°x 543°x 7° Roo 
1 x Sx 54° Bottom 
Roof may be covered with Rooting 








as they will not occupy it. If the roof is 
attached with hinges at the top, or only 
two small screws in either end, the house 
may be cleaned more easily. And there is 
another requirement for Wren Houses as 
well as others; and that is, do not paint 
the inside of the house. 

Houses for other Birds should follow ap- 
proximately these dimensions: 


Size in Dia. of Ht. of Ht. above 

inches door door ground 
Bluebird......... ae 13” 6” «5 to1ll 
a ears 24” 1” 15to 20 
House Finch. .... 6x6x6.......... 2 4” =8 to 12’ 
Chickadee....... 4x4x8 or 10..... 1}” 8” 6told5’ 
Tufted Titmouse. 4x4x8 or 10..... 1}” 8” 6to 15’ 
Carolina Wren....4x4x6 or 8..... 17” 1to6” 6tol? 
Barn Swallow.... 6x6x6.......... Open pen 8to 12’ 
Song Sparrow.... 6x6x6.......... Open Open lito 3’ 
po Sa ee Open Open 8to12’ 


In the dimensions of the Houses, the last 
figure is the height of the inside measure. 

Most Birds will be attracted to a man- 
made home more quickly if the outside is 
covered with bark of trees, or the lumber 
used is slab wood with at least a part of 
the bark left on. 

If sections of hollow trees or limbs are 
obtainable in the approximate sizes of these 


Flower Jrowerw 


ISMENE CALATHINA 


One of your subscribers is having trouble 
in blooming Ismene Calathina bulbs. 1 
have been crowing these bulbs for the past 
thirty years and have always found them 
of easiest culture, never failing to bloom 
abundantly. Many people make a mistake 
in planting these bulbs too shallow or in 
too shady a place. They require a rich, 
deep soil and full sunshine for best results; 
or at least a place where they get the sun 
for half the day. They should not be 
planted like an Amaryllis, with part of 
the bulb exposed. I dig the soil deep 
(about a foot) and bury the bulb with at 
least 1 or 1% inches of soil over the crown 
of the bulb. 

They propagate by division and offsets; 
when the bulb grows large it will divide 
itself. 

In the Fall when the frost cuts down the 
foliage, I dig the bulbs and dig deep, so I 
do not cut off their heavy fleshy roots. I 
then cut off the tops about l-inch above 
the bulb and pack them in shallow boxes 
with their heavy fleshy roots which they 
retain until I plant them again the next 
Spring. I store them in a warm, dry 
cellar. 

The past season I planted about 100 of 
these bulbs not any larger than good-sized 
hickory nuts and fully fifty per cent of 
them bloomed. 

Jos. A. 


EIBEL, ( Penna.) 


IDENTITY OF HOUSE PLANT—ANGEL-WING 

BEGONIA ? 

Answering W. P. Hale, (N. Y.): 

The Plant you wish named, I should 
think from your description, is Angel- 
wing Begonia, Its botanical name is Ar- 
gentae guttae, and it is also called, because 
of its speckled leaves, Guinea-hen Begonia. 

It has beautiful bronze-green foliage; 
much spotted with silver. The flesh-col- 
ored, light-pink flowers are borne in droop- 
ing panicles. 


RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 














OW your lawn 


with one hand. 

Cut 18” strips — 
clip 6” closer to walls, 
trees, hedges — scoot up 
steep terraces — start, 
stop, steer with one-hand 
ease. Light in weight, 
Lawn-Boy won't pack 
the soil. Runs all day on 
20c worth of fuel. Han- 
diest power mower ever built for small 
lawns but also a wonder in estate, park, 
school, cemetery and golf club service. 
Third successful season. Hundreds of en- 
thusiastic owners. 
Free folder illu- 
Strates 12 big fea- 
tures. Write today. 

LAWN-BOY 

Division of 
Outboard Motors Corp. 
1301 W. Hope Ave. 
Milwaukee, 

















One-band 
control 
makes 
Lawn-Boy 
Operation 
almost 
automatic. 


TRIM HEDGES 
Electrically! 














FLIP a switch and see the twigs fly! Cut 
uniform or special shapes in half the time 
—cleaner, smoother, ’ 





or order di- 


Overall length 
182", saw steel 
sickle blade 85". 
Write LAWN-BOY Rubber covered 
(address above) extension cord 


= — 30 ft. $2; 50 ft. 
$3.25; 100 ft. $6. 











this fall. 
as the day they were dug. 
peonies. 
points! ) 





Now Is the Time to Plant 


BRAND’S 
: Fall-Dug Peonies : 


Watch them grow, mature, and bloom a whole year earlier than peonies planted 
We still have thousands of fall-dug roots in storage—fresh and vital 
All favorite varieties from BRAND’S prize-winning 
(At “A Century of Progress” Brand scored 119 out of 130 potential 
Plant Brand’s fall-dug peonies NOW. 


OWN-ROOT FRENCH LILACS 


Immense stock of vigorous roots, stored under ideal control 








Houses, they can be easily made into homes 
with a saw, auger and hammer, by simply 
boring a hole of the right size, and sawing | 
the top off on an angle suitable to attach 
a board for a roof, and then nail the bot- 
tom on square. 

The U. 8. Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C., has issued several bul- 
letins on Bird Life; among them being 
Circulars, Numbers 56, 61; Farmers’ Bulle- 
tins, Numbers 54, 456, 497; Bulletins 9, 15, 
21, 23, 24, and Bulletins, entitled “How 
Birds Affect Orchards,” and “Birds As Weed 
Destroyers.” 


of indoor climate. 
colors. You can’t 


All the proven French varieties, all 
imagine what abundance of beauty! 
Send for Brand’s new, attractive, interesting catalog— 
peonies, lilacs; all the newest apples, plums, cherries, 
grapes, currants—latest achievements from the State fruit 
breeding farms. Write TODAY for your free copy. 





BRAND PEONY FARMS 


134 E. Division St. FARIBAULT, MINN. 

















A. M. Haminton, (Iowa) 

















on 
( “US * 


KILL 
* GARDEN ~ = 
INSECTS See 


Buy New Ever Green... mix 
with water... and spray. No 
confusing instructions to follow: 
no soap ‘‘spreader”’ to add. It 
kills so many kinds of plant in- 
sects, worms and ants that it is 
the only spray 95% of home 
gardeners ever require. 
Non-poisonous to people 
and pets. Will not injure plants, 
blossoms or grass. Buy it at drug, 
hardware, seed, flower or de- 
partment stores. Write for infor- 
mative new spraying chart, FREE. 


McLaughlin Gormley King Co. 
Minneapolis 





NEW 


EVER GREEN 


IRIS... 


We specialize in fine modern irises, and 
our list includes the largest flowered 
varieties grown. Only blooming size rhi- 
zomes used and a positive guarantee to 
please goes with each order. Catalogue. 


LINWOOD IRIS GARDENS 
1351 S. Hydraulic Ave. Wichita, Kans. 


DELPHINIUM HYBRID 


“Dreams of Beauty” 


The wonderful perennial strain with largest and finest 
irridescent shades of blue bloom, best suited to American 
climatic conditions. Heat and mildew resistant. Large 
August planted seedlings that will bloom this year; an 
ideal planting size. 15 for $1.00; 100 for $6.00 postpaid. 
VIOLA’S: Good transplanted plants that will bloom all 
summer. Just the right age to move to have best results. 
Their life is before them, not old and worn out. Make 
beautiful plantings in the rock nee. VIOLA 
CORNUTA: mixed colors; 20 for $1.00. VIOLA’S 
‘APRICOT QUEEN’; 12 for $1.00. VIOLA GRACILIS 
“Lord Nelson’’; large purple, velvety; #2 for $1.00. 
VIGLA CORNUTA ‘“‘G. WERMIG’’; flowers of blue on 
long stems. All postpaid. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, 

















Illinois 


Garden Digest 


The ‘‘garden magazine of all garden 
magazines’’ — because it reports and 
condenses articles of outstanding — 
from scores magazines, boo 
bulletins each month. Garden Digeet 
is your private secretary — always 
watching for the best. (It is the 
official magazine for the Federated 
Garden Clubs of Eastern States.) 


Sample 10 cents. One year $1.00. 
Canada and Foreign, $1.50 


Garden Digest, 517A Great A Lane, 
Pleasantville, N. Y 











Flower Jrower 


STARTING AN AQUARIUM 


Answering Loverne Spooner, (Conn.) : 

If you are going in for goldfish your 
aquarium should be of a capacity of 1 
gallon water per inch of fish, if still water; 
and double the size of fish if running water; 
—that is allow 1 gallon for each two inches 
of fish, possibly more. If still water aqua- 
rium, water should be changed as often 
as the fish show distress by gasping for 
air at surface; or in lieu of changing the 
water you can maintain the oxygen supply 
by a motor driven air pump. If running 
water, it will only be necessary to remove 
accumulation of refuse on bottom, or re- 
moval of excess algae from the glass. 

If not aerated artificially, suitable plants 
will give the necessary oxygen, but there 
are times when the water must be changed, 
the result of fouling by excess food or de- 
caying plants. The plants, to remain rea- 


sonably healthy, should have plenty of 
light; but not necessarily direct sunlight. 


In fact direct sunlight induces too great 
development of algae, a little of which is 
desirable as the fish use it as a supplement 
to other food. 

Use a rectangular aquarium as a kind- 
ness to your fish, and for a better display 
of them. Wash or scour it inside with salt 
on a dampened cloth, and rinse thoroughly. 
Wash white sand until wash water is clear, 
and place in aquarium, so as to be two 
inches deep at back and to one side, sloping 
downward to the other opposite corner, 
where from time to time you can siphon off 
excess food or other refuse. Insert plants 
in the sand naturally, tallest in rear, leav- 
ing the shallow sand corner and front free, 
for free swimming of the fish. 

Other fish one can use with Goldfish are 
Paradise, which stand similar cool water 
requirements, 45 to 65 degrees F. Over 
this temperature your Goldfish will be in 
distress. Paradise being air-breathers, do 
not rob the water of oxygen, hence do not 
upset the balance of an inch or two of 
Goldfish per gallon of water. 

Do not overplant. Best for oxygen are 
Saggitaria sinensis; Saggitaria carolinen- 
sis, Sagittaria natans, Saggitaria subulata, 
Saggitaria subulata grass leaf, Saggitaria 


pusilla; named in order of height, large to 
small, Vallisneria floridae, red or green Ca- 


bomba, and marestail. No others are 
needed, and you need not use them all, the 
idea being to plant with artistic effect as 
well as for the life of your fish. 


For food I would recommend an alter- 
nate use of Reliance, and Nutrio prepared 
fish foods, and Quaker rolled oats, All 
these foods are relished by Goldfish and 
Paradise alike. When obtainable, would be 
wise to give an occasional feeding of 
chopped earthworms. Also, if you have a 
supply of young water snails on hand, an 
occasional feeding crushed will be greatly 
relished by the Paradise. Both will also 
readily take various small insects like flies 
and spiders. 


Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D.C.) 


May, 1934 





DELPHINIUM 


(HARDY LARKSPUR) 


The most popular subject for your 
hardy border. Our plants are 
heavy and field-grown guaranteed 
to bloom this year. 
Our Wrexham’s 
$2.50 per 10. 

The well known Blackmore & 
Langdon’s English Hybrids are 
$1.50 per 10. Other interesting 
varieties are listed in our illus- 
trated catalog. Send for your copy. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


Hollyhock are 














Burpee’s Giant Zinnias 
3Pkts for 1O¢ 


Three beautiful Giant Mammoth Zinnias, 
one full-size packet each of Scarlet, Yellow, 
and Rose (regular value 30c) postpaid for 
only 10c. Don’t miss this remarkable ‘‘get- 
acquainted’’ offer. Send 10c today. 

Burpee’s Garden Book FREE. World’s greatest garden guide 
describing all best flowers and vegetables. Burpee’s guar- 
anteed seeds. Lower prices. Write for free BOOK today. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 528 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 











WILD FLOWER SEEDS 


A blend of more than one hundred delightful 
True Wild Flowers for roadside, meadow or 
woodland. Sow it in quantity. Never was 
beauty less costly. Oz. $1.25, ™%4 Ib. $4.50. 


Write Dept. Z for interesting catalog 
REX. D. PEARCE Merchantville, N. Y. 

















We KILLS INSECTS 
SAFELY 


Beware of poisonous insecticides. Use 

SLUG SHOT, dust or spray, in field or 

garden. Always safe, now better than 

ever, with Stabilized Rotenone. Soild 

eve: here. Insect Control Chart Free. 
AMMOND PAINT & CHEM. CO. 

6 Ferry St. Beacon, N.Y. 


FOR VEGETABLES AND FLOWER 
















GLADS ® GLADS ® GLADS 


150 of the best of the older and new varie- 
ties are listed in our 1934 catalogue. Send 
for it today. We specialize in Austin 
Originations. 


ELM HILL FARM 
R. C. Bellard Wayland, Ohio 














The World’s Best Dahlias 


Kathleen Norris, best exhibition pink; Fort Mon- 
mouth, a crimson giant; Queen of the Garden 
Beautiful, an enormous’. primrose_ yellow: 
Jersey’s Triumph, the best bronze; Monmouth 
Champion, an immense flame, the (5) grand 
dahlias P. P. $2.00. 

We Grow the Largest Collec- 

tion of Pompons in the World. 

Send for our descriptive catalogue 


THE DAHLIA FARM 
Ww. L. W. DARNELL 
EAST MORICHES, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 








INVISIBLE CAUSE 


YOUR PEONIES 


(and all your other flowers or plants) 





VISIBLE EFFECT 








Regardless of size of clumps or number of 
blooms, given constant, perfect support with 


Add-A-Unit Stake and Plant Support 


The only device that meets every 
requirement for support of flowers, 
high or low-growing, single plants 
or clumps. Hollow’  Parkerized 
metal stake, galvanized wire tie. 
Instantly adjusted either as loop 
of desired diameter, or in straight 
or curved line for borders. Neat, 
light, stong, durable. Endorsed by 
flower growers everywhere. $1.25 
per doz.; 50, $4.50; 100, $8, prepaid. 


BAUER GREENHOUSES 
Box F, Naperville, Ill. 





Patented 





Water Linie 


A Garden - in -the- Water is the 
greatest thrill of all. It’s easy, 
inexpensive. Rich blooms and ex- 
otic perfume reward you every 
day all summer. 





75 varieties from 25 cents to 
$10.00. Guaranteed to Grow. 
Write for catalog today. 


W. B. Shaw Aquatic Gardens 
Dept. 1, Kenilworth, D. C. 
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flower arrangement 


MADE 






Can You Answer 
These Questions? 
—How may cut flowers be kept fresh longer? 
—What colors and types may be used together? 
—What kind of container should be used? 
—Where should a flower arrangement be placed? 
A fascinating 24-page booklet, ‘‘Care and Arrange- 
ment of Flowers’’ answers these and many other 
questions. It’s yours for a nickel—to cover mailing. 
DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
839% East 3ist Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
72 Murray Street, New York City. 


Glad Guide Free 
a UIGE FREE 
A of information on one and 
4 “Gisds “x 50 headings, covering every phase, 
such as symposiums, history, types, shipping spikes, road- 


side stands, ideals, culture, showing, enemies, hybridizing, 
ete., etc, Also describing a marvelous new creation in 


Glads. 
FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 
e Creston, Ia. 























Effective Garden Plants 


Climbing Hydrangea. Schizophragma hydran- 
geoides. Clings to masonry. 20 ft. Remarkable 
foliage. Hydrangea-like flowers. Thrives in par- 
tial shade. Moist soil. Very choice. 3-year 
plants, $2.25 each. 

Gypsophila Bristol Fairy. Baby's Breath. 3 ft. 
True double, large flowered. Cut all summer. 
The best Baby's Breath. Special, 3 large roots, 


$1.00. 

Japanese Speedwell. August flowering. 2-3 ft. 
Veronica long. sub. The best type. Deep blue. 
Blooms profusely during the mid-summer dearth 
of flowers. Excellent habit and foliage. Special, 
5 for $1.00. 

Also other specials. 

Sent prepaid. Order now. Delivery in season. 


WESTCROFT GARDENS 
Grosse Ile Michigan 











Final Dahlia Plant Offer Of Season 


Strong plants from 3” pots, hardened off 
$1.00 choice; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $5.00—Am. Legion, Rudy 
Vallee, Rosiana McHaffey, Tagle Rock Fantasy, Dr. Harry 
Howard, Janet Southwick, Ky. Red, Mary Ellen, Myra 
Howard, Sharazad. 

50 Cent choice; 6 for $2.50—Andre Erickson, Asbury Park, 
Atlantic City, Buckeye Bride, Bagdad, Chas. G. Reed, 
Dixey Dew, Frank Miller, F. W. Butler, Golden Goblin, 
Golden Sonne, Graf Zepplin, Ishbell, Jeane Keefer, Omar 
Khayyam, Orinda, Penn Charter, Star of Bethlehem, 
Treasure Island, Thos, Edison, Watchung Wonder. 

Minimum order $2.00. For special handling add 25c. 


DAYTON’S DAHLIA GARDENS 
647 N. Main St. Akron, Ohio. 


3 | COMMODORE 62, Wir nie 


throat, a popular Ellis origination. A N.Y. 








customer sent us this picture of it with this 
notation: ‘‘4% ft. high 4-inch flowers. Stands 
heat!’ It is a good propagator and one of the 
few EARLY reds. It has a future as a good 
cut-flower variety. Get : start “ it NOW! 
4 blooming size bulbs, 200 No, 6 and 560 
bits. for $2.00 ae a? arly of the 
ee items for 50c postpaid: Golden 
Chimes: 2 No. 6 or 10 bits.; Picardy 8 No. 
6 or 25 bits.; Red Lory: 8 No. 6 or 25 
bits.; Pride of Portland: 100 No, 6. (Pride 
of Portland won Sweepstakes at Chicago 
Century of Progress Exhibit.) 


Merton G. Ellis Bulb Gardens, Canby, Ore. 


















Three Machines 
in One. Ideal for 


the estate owner. 


Gravely Motor 
Plow & Cult. Co. 
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TROUBLE WITH CRASSULA 
Answering John Hayes, Mass. : 


Crassulas respond to a light, airy atmos- 
phere. They should be potted in regulation 
pots, not bulb pans, according to the size 
of plant, a small size is to be preferred. 
Good drainage is most essential as they 
dislike “wet feet.” If the plant is used as 
an ornament in a jardiniere, stones should 
be placed on the bottom for the pot to rest 
upon. The soil should consist of sand, 
broken brick, and a small quantity of leaf- 
mold or well-rotted cow manure. An occa- 
sional watering with a solution containing 
an eighth of an ounce each of nitrate soda, 
iron sulphate, and nitrate of potash, to two 
gallons of water is beneficial. It is far 
better to withhold water as a general rule 
than to overwater as they seem to thrive in 
dry soil. I spray my plants about twice a 
week when the other plants are given a 
“shower” and they seem grateful. I have 
two of these interesting plants which have 
reached the ripe old age of twenty years. 
They stand about 4 feet in height and 
about 21% feet in width. Each Spring they 
burst forth into myriads of pink flowers 
which are borne on panicled cymes. These 
old timers have been in the same 10-inch 
pots for the past three years and have sup- 
plied many cuttings for the young plants 
that are coming along. 


Mrs. M. W. Farroute, (N. 1.) 


WHITE LIATRIS 


Would say to Lillesand E. Leander’s 
question in regard to a White Liatris, that 
I am a reader of THE FLoweR GROWER and 
have seen many white ones. A specimen 
was sent to a Museum of Natural Science 
for information, and this is the reply: 
“Specimen of Blazing Star (Liatris scari- 
osa) received. Britton mentions the possi- 
bility of white forms occurring with the 
typical ones. This is not strange in any 
plant, even red clovers produce albinistic 
forms.” 


Atice S. BAKER, ( Mass.) 


WHAT GARDEN PLANTS POISONOUS 

Answering New Hampshire Reader: 

You may have Sumac poisoning in your 
eyes. Many times in past years, while 
working near or in the garden on a warm 
or windy day, I have contracted this poison. 
It is especially prevalent at pollinating 
time; and the soft, tender membranes of the 
eyes pick it up quickly; the hands, being 
tougher, escape. 

Find out if any Sumac grows in or near 
your garden, and if it does, you may not 

ave to search any farther, as your symp- 
toms are identical with those I have had. 

R. L., (N. Y.) 








Sow more 
Pansies! 








ROGGLIS GIANT. This is the last word in 
Pansies; larger flowers and longer stems than 
any other variety in existence. Mixture of the 
most beautiful colour variations. 


Per % oz. $2.50, Per Pkt. 20c. 


All other kinds of Choice Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds are listed in our illustrated catalogue in 
Kupfertiefdruck (176 pages) which we send free 
on application. 


Europe’s leading Gladiolus-Breeders 
WILHELM PFITZER, Ltd. 
Seed Specialists and Bulb Growers. 
Stuttgart 2 Established 1844 (GERMANY) 






















Colorful 
WATER LILIE S: 


Send forour beautiful new 48-page catalog. 
It is free. Profusely illustrated in natural 
colors. Itincludes hardy and tropical water 
lilies as wellas all types of water plants ~ 
and ornamental fishes. Contains every- 

thing you want to know about a water #23 
garden. Send for your FREE copytoday. * 


WILLIAM TRICKER, INC. (‘3 
4515 Brookside Ave. 4523 Rainbow Terrace tai 
Seddle River, N.J. Independence, Ohio 


Send For 
FREE 
Catalog! 

(Canada 15c) 





Grow Glads This Year ® 


If you do not grow Gladiolus you 
don’t know what fun you are miss- 
ing. Send for my 44-page illustrated 
catalog showing all the newest vari- 
eties and giving details of my special 
offer and Half Price Sale. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER E. GOVE 


Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 
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TAKE A TIP 
FROM GARDEN 


EXPERTS 


cop dee 
For Clean, Healthy Flowers 


Use POMO-GREEN 
with NICOTINE 


IF you’re looking Sened to a beautiful 
garden...vigorous roses and other flowers 
. take this timely tip... NOW. Protect the 
pias both from diseases and insects with 
OMO-GREEN with NICOTINE. It’s con- 
venient to use, and can be either dusted 
or ot aprapes 5 with your present equipment. 
a in color, POMO-GREEN with 
Nic TINE Leaves no unsightly spots on 
the foliage. 


An ALL-IN-ONE 
MATERIAL 


No need to fuss with addi- 
Gonslenesersel we the 
season! P REEN 

with NICOTINE ~~ 
complete protection. Con- 
trols not only leaf-eating 
bugs and a to but dis- 
eases as well. 1. Has highest 
rating in tests made by 
American Rose Society. 


SEE YOUR 
DEALER FIRST 
(Pomo-Green is mailable) 


POSER O SSeS SESES SEES EEEEEESESEEES 


th 








¢ 


BONUS OS 


oN Wile. 
<=> $*)00 





NIAGARA bg ging & 


CHEMICA Inc. We pay the 
Dept. F, Middleport, N. Y. Transportation Charges 
Gentiemen: 


Attached find $. 
checked below. 
Name 
Street 
City and State - 


O 1 tb. can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine, with Dust- 
ing Gun $2 (Complete Outfit) 

O 1 tb. can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine 75c¢ 

0 5 tbs. Pomo-Green with Nicotine $3 

() Niagara One Quart Dusting Gun $1.25 


POMO-GREEN with NICOTINE 


in payment for item 
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Peat Moss 


Look for the CERTIFIED 
sealon each bale. It means 
VACUUM CLEANED 
—excessive fibre and 
impurities removed. 


For booklet—distributor—WRITE 
Premier Peat Moss Corp. 
150 Nassau St., New York 








lalla LABELS 


Weather Embossed 
Soil Letters 
Proof on %” 
Durable Aluminum 





Style 1, attach to Plant—.03 each 
Style 2, to stick in soil—.05 each 
Print list. Min. 25 cents. No stamps 
State style wanted Write for free samples 
L. R. WATKYNS 
77 Seabright Ave. Bridgeport, Conn. 


HORTICULTURE 
“The One Garden Magazine That Everybody Knows’ 


—the standard twice-a-month journal of indispens- 
able usefulness. It features fresh news and practical 
articles, and pictures the latest novelties. Good 
paper, many illustrations, edited by men who know, 
an 


Only $1.00 a year. Sample 5 cents 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
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IDENTITY OF “‘TOUCH-ME-NOT” 
Answering Mrs. G. Wahl, (IIll.): 
Touch-me-not, or the genius, impatiens, 

as defined in The Century Dictionary, de- 
scribes it as a genus of annual plants of 
the natural order, Geraniacee and tribe 
balsaminee, having curious irregular flow- 
ers, in which the calyx and corolla are col- 
ored alike and are not clearly distinguish- 
able. The sepals are apparently four in 
number; the anterior one (apparently in- 
terior as the flower hangs on the stalk) 
is larger and forms a spurred sack. The 
petals are two in number, unequaled-sided 
and two-lobed; the stemens five, and short, 
and the pod has five valves which coil elas- 
tically and project the seeds in the burst- 
ing, whence the popular names, snapweed 
and touch-me-not. 

Besides the above described flowers, there 
are other inconspicuous ones that are fer- 
tilized in the bud, About 135 species are 
known, of which two are North American, 
three European or North Asian, twenty 
African and the rest from tropical Asia, 
known as balsam and_  jewel-weed, the 
American species an I. Pallida, the pale 
touch-me-not and I. Fulva, the spotted 
touch-me-not. The latter has become nat- 
uralized in England. The common Eu- 
ropean species is I. Noli-tangere, the yellow 
balsam, touch-me-not, or quick-in-hand. 

I. Balsamina is much grown for the 
beauty of its flowers, and is well known as 
a highly ornamental annual by the names 
garden-balsam and lady slipper. I may 
add that there is also our house plant, the 
sensitive plant (Mimosa) some refer to as 
touch-me-not, because the leaves curl up 
when touched. There is also Patient Lucy, 
as some call it, because when handled too 
much, drops both flowers and leaves. 

Mrs. G. M. Wricut, (N. J 


TREATMENT FOR LEOPARD PLANT 


A question is asked about the Leopard 
plant, (Farfugium grande) as to why the 
plant does not do well. This plant does 
not like sun and if it is kept in shade will 
be nicely snotted with large yellow spots. 
I never had but one plant, years ago, and 
that did not do well as I did not under- 
stand its requirements. It was found out 
by accident that this plant is a hardy out- 
door plant and should not be taken in in 
Winter. 

Frep B. Bovueuton, (N. Y.) 


TRANSPLANTING HOLLY 

How should Holly plants be moved? 
These plants are growing around the parent 
tree, and I would like to know the best 
time in the Spring to make the attempt. A 
friend has Holly trees, and each year a 
number of plants grow up around the tree. 
All attempts at transplanting have failed, 
and this leads me to believe that some 
special thing has been neglected in the 
moving. I want to try and start some, 
but want to know what is required, 

Sara McCoy, ( Penna.) 





Here’s the durable, strongly built sprayer you’ve been wanting. 
Continuous spraying action — 100% mist. Adjustable double 
nozzle for attacking plant lice on under side of leaves. Full quart 
removable brass tank. Oil soaked leather plunger lasts a lifetime. 
Free your home of flies and other insects. | 
SOLD by the BETTER DEPT. and H’DW’E STORES in 

principal cities. If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct | 


FYLER PRODUCTS, Inc., Hartford, Conn../ 


for HOME 


or GARDEN 
8A ins.lonc 
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ne DAY SPECIAL 


Beautiful everlasting flowers, no 
trouble, last indefinitely, attrac- 
tive colors. Use them this 


ing tribute to friends .“~ nae 

. gone, or use them to beautify 
Everlasting your own home. They last for 
months, order yours’ today. 

Bouquet. $1.00 delivers generous bouquet 


in twenty inch box or three 
. boxes for $2.50. Avoid the rush, 
send your order today to 


PACIFIC SEED COMPANY 


Long Beach, California. 








HILL TOP QUALITY 





GET ACQUAINTED OFFERS POSTPAID 
5 Rock Garden Junipers 3yr. plants $1.65 
S 7 Flowering Sedums for The Rockery $1.00 | 
| 7+Hardy Chrysanthemums for Fall Beauly $1.00 

> 150 Blakemore, 25 Fairfax or Dorsett,50 Premier, | 
5S 25 Dunlap, 50 Mastadon Everbearing. 200 Straw~ 
CATALS- berry Plants for only § 2.35 

EB HILL TOP ORCHARDS & NURSERIES 


HARTF ORD , MICH. 













DAFFODILS speciatties 


I I os. ask oo. 6 0-6: pakieeere 75c¢ each $6 for 10 
I NL gsinccisccc0600vecenweceen $2 for 10 
I sonia 5.5:056450.060000000550% $2 for 10 
Dwarf Lavender (Hardy).........cccccccvess $2 for 10 
Mixt. Montbretias Earlham Hybrids.......... $1 for 25 
New Hybrid Hemerocallis............. $1 each 

BS IN 66.506 5:056555040500606008s0088 $2 for 10 
BERKELEY NURSERIES, Aldie, Va. 








Huntington’s Zinnias 
Are Unsurpassd 


We list sixty-nine different Zinnias, all 
selected, prize winning strains—includ- 
ing the new Novelties— 


Zinnia Lilliput “Rosebud”........ Pkt. 15c 
Zinnia Giant “Scarlet Flame”..... Pkt. 15¢ 
Zinnia Tom Thumb Mixture.......... 10c 
Special offer—3 packets above........ 30c 


For the finest Seeds and Plants write for 
our FREE CATALOGUE—the most com- 
plete list of fine seeds issued in America. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 

















Painesville, Ohio 
“ Write for our 
new catalog 


IRISES \: 
listing the best 


varieties of all types of Irises. 
We specialize in hardy and reli- 
able Fall Bloomers. 


HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 
Lafontaine - - Kansas 


‘GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


THE BEST MAGAZINE FOR 
EVERY GARDENER 











Tuned to the needs of the amateur 
who wishes sound advice, the Gar- 
eners’ Chronicle covers the whole 
range of garden activity expertly 
and efficiently. Rock gardeners will 
be interested to know that it is 
the official organ of the American 
Rock Garden Society. Every gar- 
dener will find it worth while. 


25c A COPY, $2.00 PER YEAR 
BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


522-B Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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$1.00 SPECIAL 


10 Sturdy Hybrid Delphinium 
plants that will give good blooms 
this year—only $1.00. With 
every order we will enclose a FREE pamph- 
let on how to grow Delphiniums without 
blight. Send for free catalog of Delphin- 
iums and hundreds of other hardy 
perennials, lilies and rock garden plants at 
prices that will amaze you. All strong, 
husky plants—guaranteed to please. 
Delphinium Specialist 


Hardy Plant Nursery sansas 


SUPERIOR GLADS 

















I wish hereby to thank my many customers for making 
this the best selling season in the history of my business. 
While many varieties are sold out, some are still avail- 
able; however, you should order soon if you want Glads 
this year. A postal will put your name on my mailing 
list. 


MITSCH, Brownsville, Oregon 


GRANT E. 








ih STE 


Enormous new demand sweeping country! 
Prices going up, UP! Grow fancy ‘‘White 
Queens’’ in cellar, or other idle space. Any- 
One can--we tell you how. Mar- 
on service gna 
in a cash prize with 
2:4p4eG9) BES3E ore your crop. Write today. 
AMERICAN MUSHROOM INDUSTR = 


Dept. 616, 28 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ont. 











Hardy native Cypripediums, Ferns, 
Lilies, Wild Flowers, Evergreens, and 
Deciduous Shrubs and Rock Garden 
Plants. 
Catalogue sent on request 
L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
Box 147 Exeter, N. H. 








100 Gladiolus Bulbs 


$5.50 Value for Only $2.50 Prepaid 


10 lg. bulbs each of following varieties, labeled. 
Berty Snow Longfellow 
Cardinal Prince Marmora r 
E. 1. Farrington Nancy Hanks 
Saraband Prim Picottee 
Golden Dream Vanity Fair 

Extra Surprise included. For descriptions of these 

and many others, send for 1934 catalog. 

SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
Seabrook New Hampshire 

















1ég0n Gladiolus 


Pfitzer’s Varieties 
A Specialty 


A. C. BIGGERSTAFF 
8115 E. Couch St., Portland, Ore. 


RARE ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 


1934 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,503 different 
kinds of flower seeds described, including 
an up-to-date collection of Delphiniums 
and Lupines and a large selection of 
Herbaceous and Rock Plants. Free on 
application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


(PSWICH - - -*«  »*« ENGLAND 

















Flower Jrowerw 


KENTUCKY COFFEE TREE—CARROT FERN 

In answer to Mrs. John Smith, (Conn.) : 

The Kentucky Coffee Tree can be grown 
from seed. It is a fast grower. We 
brought the seed from Southern Illinois, 
and after it had lain in yard for a year we 
scraped the seed (as it is extremely hard) 
and planted it not very deep. 

They are rather hard to transplant (the 
tree is). I would like to know if the tree 
has another name? I was told they are 
rare trees, and not many in the U. S. 

We have a carrot fern which stays green 
and grows all Winter long out of doors. We 
bring the foliage into the house and with 
good care have it last for weeks. It grows 
tall in Summer, has a large flower bunch, 
and reseeds itself. Easy to transplant. 

Mrs. IpA ScHEVE, (Colo.) 


PROPAGATING MOCASSIN PLANT 


Answering B. A. Hubbert, (Ont.), 
propagation of Mocassin Plant: 


about 


This seed bulb he mentions is the seed 
bulb, but chances are when he looked again 
seed and bulb were gone. 

I have always used a small waxed-paper 
sack tied over this bulb sack, when it is 
still green, as when seeds are ripe it all 
bursts and bulbs and seeds are gone. The 
seed are small like large dust, and very few 
grow, but plants can be started from roots. 

A. F. McGowan, ( Minn.) 


FLOWERS WHICH ATTRACT HUMMING BIRDS 


Most of the flowers attractive to Birds 
make some specific provision to reward 
them for a call, by concealing nectar in the 
tip of long spurs, where it is inaccessible 
to bees and other insects. Such flowers 


are found among nasturtiums, honey- 
suckles, delphiniums, columbines; and 


when the birds have been attracted to your 
garden by any of these flowers, you will 
find them fluttering inquiringly around 
others. 

Of all flowers, they seem to love the 
honeysuckle best, perhaps partly because of 
the perfume, but possibly also because it 
climbs high enough to keep them out of 
danger. The only Humming Bird nest I 
ever saw was in a thickly-matted old honey- 
suckle vine. 

I have noticed fewer Humming Birds in 
my garden since a cat came to stay at 
our house. 

HONORIA PHILBEN, (Wash. ) 





PROPAGATING BOXWOOD 


Replying to Arthur Carkin, (Md.), May, 
1933, issue: 

Boxwood is one of the easiest evergreens 
to root where the method is known and 
adhered to. 

February is the favored time. Make cut- 
tings from six to ten inches long. Cut away 
a few of the lower limbs. Plant upright in 
a trench on north side of a building or 
fence, or even a post. Pack the soil on both 
sides; and the job is complete. I have 
rooted them successfully in this manner for 
over thirty years. The trouble with Box- 
wood is its slow growth. 

Commercially grown, some form of lath 
shading is used. 


Mrs. W. F. Reapg, (N.C.) 





, Grow Baby Goldfish in Your Pool 


iY) 6 Choice Water Hyacinths $1 00 


| Yellow Mexican Water Lily 
Wi Les A Real Value. Postpaid in U. S. Should be 
Fags mee in every pool garden. Easy to grow. Water 
4 te Hyacinths produce magnificent spikes of 
F<" orchid textured flowers. Ideal plants for goldfish 
hagly propagation, Our free combination catalogue and 
ay, _. handbook tells how, and lists over 300 fish, water 
| — plants, lilies, scavengers, and pool and aquar- 
M/ 2° \_ jum accessories at new LOW prices, LAKEVIEW 
PONDS, 5593 Colerain Avenue, Mt. Airy, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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At last! THE 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Mark with ordinary lead pencil 
7 PERMANENT in all weathers, 
all soils, all seasons Attractive 
and practical shape. Beautiful 
gray green color blends with 
plants, soil and rocks. Con- 
venient to use. Ample horizon- 
tal marking space. Markings 


erasible. 
} A Style for Every Purpose 
| 25 100 
| 
4 Border Size 5” $2.00 $7.75 
; Rock Garden Size 4” 1.75 6.75 
Show Garden Size 7” 2.50 9.50 
Tie-on Labels with wires 3.00 
Pot Labels 4”x%” tapered 2.50 
Order a trial lot now or send for 
circular and free sample of material. 


Howard Hammitt, 656 Main St., 
Hartford, Conn. 














GORGEOUS... . 


Is a mild word when used to describe the new 
Pacific Seed Company’s TITHONIA,. Blazing sun- 

ry set hues. You can pick many bouquets from a 
single plant. Easy to grow. A striking plant 
in your garden. You'll exclaim over its beauty. 
Attracts attention anywhere Beautiful for back- 
ground, More attractive than the single dahlia. 
Lasts well as a cut flower. Generous seed packet 
direct from California to you 35 cents. 


PACIFIC SEED COMPANY 


Long Beach - - - California 


THE 100 BEST IRIS 


are named in 


An Iris Lover’s Catalog 


which uniquely rates and groups by color 500 
varieties. Lists Dwarfs, Japanese Iris; Daylilies, 
very select Delphiniums. Complete price list 
and special offers. Write today for your copy. 


SCHREINER’S IRIS GARDENS 
Box 203C, Riverview Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 








AGAINST 
GARDEN PESTS 





Mexican Bean Beetles - Rose Bugs - Red Spider 
Mealy Bugs and Over 650 Other Insects 


Why use insecticides that kill only one 
type of insects? Red Arrow is more 
effective than other sprays against a 
larger number of insect pests because 
it scientifically combines both pyre- 
thrum and rotenone with a special 
soap. It has double killing power — 
destroys chewing and sucking insects 
surely and quickly. 

Red Arrow is non-poisonous to 
children, pets, birds. Does not discolor 
plants or flowers. Leaves no poisonous 
residue on vegetables. Easy to use— 
you need not add soap. Economical— 
one ounce bottle (35¢)makes 8 gallons 
of finished spray. Ask your garden sup- 
ply dealer. Or mail coupon for trial 
sample. 


McCORMICK & CO. Inc. (Dept. J1.) 
Baltimore, 

I enclose 10¢ for sample of Red Arrow 
Insect Spray, (sufficient for one gallon of fin- 
ished spray). 


Name 
Address 

City. State 
My dealer is 
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TULIPS, LILIES, 
HYACINTHS 


DIRECT FROM HOLLAND 


All bulbs shipped f.o.b. 
care New York, duty-paid 


Free Catalogue on Application 


J. HEEMSKERK 


c/o P. VAN DEURSEN, 
Sassenheim—Holland 


cut HEDGES 10 TIMES FASTER 














Werks electrically. Write for booklet. SKIL: . 

INC., 7 ELSTON . — 

AVE., CHICAGO 
Free Seacetetien ! 









IRIS — PEONIES 
PHLOX — DELPHINIUM 


Delphinium Seed 50 cts. per pkt. 


Good Value, Prompt and 
Careful Service. Catalogue? 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar St. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 














Established 40 Years 


$2.50 100 Ibs. 
o. b. Philada 


Special Prices in Quantities 
Grass Seed 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 
616 West Upsal Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


PEONIES! @ PEONIES! 


PRICE PER EACH 











OTE EE $1.00 Martha Bullock . $1.50 
Fuyajo (Jap) ...... 1.50 Mrs. Edward Harding . 00 
Grace Loomis ..... 2.00 Mr. C. S. Minot. 1.50 
Kelways Glorious .. 2.00 President Wilson .. 

eee 1.00 Secretary Fewkes .. 1.00 


THE 10 FOR $10.00 CASH 
H. F. CHASE, 124 Summer St., Andover, Mass. 


In- or-Out- Door Metal Stand 


Ideal for House or Garden 


For outdoors—lift out of base and 
plunge into the ground. Brackets— 
green, yellow, orange, white and Chi- 
nese red, Base, black. 


Price: $3.50 each 
Postpaid 


West of Mississippi $4 
State Color Wanted 


“METAL EVER-LASTING” 
PLANT STAKES 


galvanized, green—with single copper 
wire strand neatly threaded through 
holes, furnishes an attractive fence 
two ft. high (3-ft. stakes). Send $1.50 
for a sample 40-ft. fence ($2.00 
west of Mississippi). Additional 8-ft. 
lengths 30c each. (40c west.) Also 
send $1.25 ($1.75 west) for 6 sample 
metal 3-ft. Plant Stakes for the 
garden. All POSTPAID. (Prices for 
4, 5, 6 ft. stakes on request.) 


HOUSE & GARDEN SPECIALTY CO. 
P. O. Box 111 Bronxville, N. Y. 

















Flower SYrowew 


CHAMOMILE 
Answering Forrest A. Ganong, (Ohio): 


The botanical name of this plant is An- 
themis nobilis, and it is a close relative of 
the weed known as Mayweed or fetid 
Chamomile, so often found growing around 
old barnyards, pigpens, etc. 

The species of Chamomile most com- 
monly grown in gardens under the name 
of Anthemis or Golden Marguerite, is an- 
other type. There is also a _ flowering 
plant known as False Chamomile or Bol- 
tonia. 

I find the Anthemis nobilis, the medici- 
nal species, listed under that name in the 
1933 catalog of Stumpp & Walter of New 
York City in seed form. 

In the 1933 catalog of Henry F. Michell 
Co., of Philadelphia, I find the seed listed 
both under Vegetables and Culinary & 
Medicinal Herbs. 

I also find the seed listed in the 1933 
catalog of the Burgess Seed & Plant Co., 
of Galesburg, Michigan, under the head- 
ing of Herbs. 

In the latter two catalogs it is listed 
in the index under the name of Chamomile. 
The seed in each of these three instances 
is but ten cents a package. 


H. W. BLanpinea, (N. Y.) 


ROSES WILT QUICKLY 

Answering Ruth Hodgeson, ( Wis.) : 

I gather my Roses early in the morning 
when they are fresh and damp, and take 
them into a cool room where they are 
placed in a basin of cool water. With a 
sharp knife, cut off about an inch of each 
stem under water. This gives the stem 
a chance to draw up water and not air as 
it did when cut from the bush. If the air 
is left in the stem, it will not let the water 
pass and feed the bud, which may cause 
it to wilt and die. 

Do not set cut flowers in the direct 
sun or in the wind, as that makes them 
wilt rapidly. Wash the bowl or vase out 
each day with warm water and soap, then 
cool before flowers are placed in it. Each 
day the water is changed on the Roses or 
other flowers, cut off about an inch of the 
stems under water. An aspirin tablet 
added to each vase of flowers will keep 
them longer. 


Mrs. MARIE PHELPS, (Kans.) 


WHAT GARDEN PLANTS POISONOUS? 


Answering New Hampshire Reader: 

His description is what has happened to 
me and also a friend from what seems to 
be a dust from the Tamarisk. I have a 
good-sized one and just accidentally ex- 
amined some plants under it, and imme- 
diately my hands began to itch and burn, 
and a rash followed. 

A day or two later a friend wanted some 
of my old fashioned “Ambrosia.” Not 
thinking I gave it to her, and that was 
from under the Tamarisk. The next day 
she had the same trouble with her face 
and eyes, so my conclusion is that there 
must be a fine dust, probably from the 
flowers, which dry and cause the dust. I 
may be wrong but thought I would tell 
you of my experience as it may be New 
Hampshire Reader has a Tamarisk. 


Mrs. Leonarp F. Hacuret, ( Md.) 





to richer, more luxuriant growth! 








NOW—ADCO gives you a WEED-KILLER for LAWNS! 


—a powder that eradicates weeds from the lawn and at the same time stimulates the grass 


Magic you say? Nothing of the kind. Just as 
ADCO has for years converted your farm gar- 
den rubbish into rich organic manure, so now 


does this Weed-Killer Kill Weeds. It is the it’s guaranteed anyway, you'd better order the 
scientific outgrowth of years of careful study. 25-lb. bag for $3.75 f.0.b. Simple, clear direc- 
= will do ej — your lawn in one hour tions with each package. 

than a month of back-breaking labor. And of CARLISL 
course it’s guaranteed. ADCO WORKS PENNSYLVANIA 


ADCO Weed-Killer is new. Tell your dealer to 
order it right away. Meantime a 3-lb. sample 
will be mailed, postpaid, for $1.00—but since 
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REWARD! - 


Send postal at once and be 
rewarded with copies of our 
surplus and regular lists of 
fine Gladiolus. Superior bulbs 
at way down prices. 


D. H. UPJOHN 
964 S. Liberty 


Salem, Oregon 














GARDEN DIGEST 


is the only magazine that con- 
denses and reviews the best 
garden articles and ideas from 
hundreds of magazines, booke 
and bulletins. You receive Garden 
Digest 12 times for a dollar, 36 
times for two dollars. Sample for a 
dime or three 3c stamps. Address: 


GARDEN DIGEST 
517B Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
















IN APPRECIATION 


We wish to thank our many friends and 
customers for their patronage of the past 


season. Cordially, 
REDWOOD NURSERIES 
Box 317-A Grants Pass, Oregon 














RARE ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

7 Evergreen Flowering —— Alpines $1 
20 Var. Alpines $1 7 I-yr Fig Shrubs . $1 
5 Named Astilbes $1 6 Lewisia Rediviva. $1 
Send for Free Catalog— 
pronounces names you've 
wondered about. 











E.10!1 SHARP, SPOKANE,WASH. DEPT.I | 











garden lover and grow- 

—e owers, fruit and vegetables 

for home or market is offered 
eat help to success in Audel’s 

rdeners & Growers Guides 

—Just Out! A complete library of 
—- answers, plans, hints, 


iscoveries, secrets, short-cuts. 
Areliablereference: complete garden- 
cator. Beautifully illustrated 
and bound; 1700 pages. 4 vols; price 
— payab bicSl. a month, if interested 
in getting better results from your 
y w today for FREE — 

} sibrary Folder; Theo. Audel & Pos 
6S W. 23d St. New York. Dept 











GLADIOLI 


First size; per dozen postpaid 
$1.00 


OR kinnscnccannee Golden Masque..... $1.00 
gieteess ecccccccce 1.25 Gold Eagle......... -50 
te each 7 La Verne........... -50 
Bemiliio Schneider.. .50 Phaenomen ........ 50 
iekikaGiosse abe Purple Glory....... .50 
Fraulein .......... 75 Royal ae eccece 75 
Free from thrips. No catal 
A. P. BONVALLET & CO. ‘Wichert, Ill. 








HAN-ToN 


GARDENER’S INVISIBLE GLOVE 

POISON IVY PROTECTION 
Now You Can Enjoy 
the Feel of the Earth 


No fear of soiled hands or garden stains if 
HANTON is applied before work 


Makes the skin immune to IVY POISON- 

ING. Prevents Chapping and Drying of 

Skin. Harmless—Non-Inflammable—Non- 
Alkali 


Seed Houses, Garden Clubs, and Gift Shops 
Endorse It and Have It for Sale 


PRICES 


Wetes BP. 2s20062 oz. 50c 
Household Size...8 a $1.00 


Order from BULLETIN GUILD 
Box 666-F. Pleasantville, New York 

















